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W arrived at Jeannette Noel fae one 


of two Catholic Worker communities [ae : 


| in Amsterdam, on Pentecost, the day | 
when Christians throughout the | 
Would celebrate the descent of the Holy | 
Spirit on the church. The Acts of the W 


Apostles sets the scene: 


“When the time for Pentecost was ful- 
filled, they were all in one place together. | 
And suddenly there appeared to them | 
tongues as of fire, which parted and came 


to rest on each of them... They were all 


filled with the holy Spirit and began to E 

speak in different tongues, as the Spirit 
enabled them to proclaim. There were 
devout Jews from every nation under § 


heaven staying in Jerusalem. At this 


sound they gathered in a large crowd, but 7 
they were confused because each one § 
heard them speaking in their own lan- | 


guage.” (Acts 2: 1-6) 


That evening, as I looked around the | 


table at those gathered for dinner, I not 
only saw but felt the presence of this uni- 
fying Spirit. The divisive Tower of Babel 
had come tumbling down and in its place 
a community was born, a community 
comprised of women, men and children 
from every country imaginable: Niger, 
Turkey, Morocco, China, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Holland, Peru. French, Dutch and English 
floated through the air. “Hello!” “Ca va 
bien?” Jeannette Noel Huis had managed 


Exodus, an oil painting by Mare Chagall, isa timeless portrayal of home- 
less sans ati Hees persecution, and-seeking sanctuary. 


The Amsterdam Catholic Worker stands by” their sisters 
and brothers in a very public manner, defying | both law 
and sentiment that. would cast aside illegal aliens. ‘Makiitg : 
their resistance even more public, they vigil at a Agtention : 


center which holds refugees awaiting depots Hom 0 aoe 
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to create an environment where all could 
understand each other, no matter what 
one’s native tongue or culture. 

The next morning I joined the three 
staff workers for prayer in their simple 
yet beautiful chapel. Icons which the 
community makes adorned the walls. 
Candles were lit. And the small altar 
around which we knelt was still covered 
with a brilliant red cloth: the color of the 
Pentecostal flame. The Spirit’s passion- 
ate, life-giving fire burned brightly in the 
hearts of the 16 people I would come to 
know over the next four days. 

Jeannette Noel Huis was the first 
Catholic Worker established in Europe. 
Now there are two houses in the 
Netherlands, two in Germany, one in 
England and one will soon open in 
Scotland. Over a decade ago, Gerard 
Moorman, a Dutchman whose presence 
radiates a profound peace and serenity, 
lived and worked at the New York 
Catholic Worker for six months. During 


his. stay there, he fell in love both with the 
Catholic Worker vision and an American 


2 ieee Paul, who was working at the house. 


Paul returned with ‘Gerard. to 
een, They couldn’t afford to live 
in the city proper, so they rented an apart- 
ment on the outskirts of town where those 


“who were most impoverished lived. Since 


they had an extra room, Paul immediately 


- See Send Down the Fire page nine 


Aibany’s Kinder, Gentler Police State 


‘“‘This has been devastating for them. The landfill 
has been practically the only place on earth for _ 
them where they’ ve been left alone. They’re now 
being displaced and they feel like refugees.” 


— Osha Neumann, civil rights attorney 


by Terry Messman 


here do you go when 
you’ve already been exiled 
to land’s end? For years, 
Albany officials and police 
have rousted homeless people from other 
areas and pressured them to move onto an 
isolated dump on a windswept peninsula 
in the San Francisco Bay. How much far- 
ther away from mainstream society can 
people be exiled? The residents of the 
Albany landfill are about to find out. 
Albany officials promised everyone it 
was going to be different: kinder, gentler, 
more humane. They: promised homeless 
people, advocates and the media that 
Albany wouldn’t sink to a Matrix-style 
assault on the homeless encampment. 
Albany, they vowed, would provide hous- 
ing and services for the camp dwellers, 
rather than resorting to police raids, 
arrests and expulsions of people too poor 
to have anywhere else tc go 
For months, officials pledged that 
those who had made the landfill their 


home or up to 10 years — in many cases 
at the suggestion of the Albany police — 
would not now be hunted down while 
their homes were razed to the ground. 

All those promises are now revealed as 
lies. Albany, a city which provides no 
shelters or transitional housing and spends 
nothing on homeless programs, has bro- 
ken all of its vows to find decent, afford- 
able housing for dozens of homeless 
inhabitants who are being dislocated and 


' dispossessed by diréct action of the gov- 


ernment. Despite state laws that would 
seem to require the city to provide at least 
relocation funds or housing vouchers to 
the soon-to-be-evicted landfill residents, 
the only thing city officials are willing to 
throw money at is heavy-handed police 
surveillance and repression. 

City officials have unleashed an intimi- 
dating police-state operation at the landfill 
on the Albany peninsula, complete with 
unannounced midnight raids on the rooms 
of homeless people sleeping in modular 
units, dozens of fines and arrests for “ille- 


gal camping,” and a military-style surveil- 


Albany has broken all its promises of f help fe for landfill residents. 


lance apparatus that has identified every 
camper in the bushes and posted warning 
notices to “abate” their tents and shacks. 

The only housing the City of Albany 
has. offered to those it is about to evict are 
wretched, overcrowded modular units in a 
trailer complex on the parking lot of 
Golden Gate Fields racetrack, where six 
adults have been crowded into a room 
more cramped than most slum hotels. 

The modular shelter is run by a non- 
profit group called Operation Dignity. But 


Lydia Gans photo 


Osha Neumann, a civil rights attorney 
who is the legal representative of several 
landfill residents, said, “They talk about 
empowerment and dignity, but I couldn't 
imagine a less empowering and more 
undignified existence than the one they’re 
imposing on people. They have herded 
them, under the threat of police action, 
into an inadequate, undignified shelter 
where they are subjected to an arbitrary 


discipline, punitive and retaliatory.” 
Se ee 


See Kinder, Gentler Police State page eight 
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At People’s Park, police stop Judy Foster’s car and prevent her from bringing cement 
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to lay a foundation for the new community bulletin board that activists were setting up at the park. 


by Michael Diehl 


hy was Berkeley City 

Manager James Keane 

requesting 4.5 more 

full-time police posi- 

tions for Telegraph Avenue? After the 

police crackdowns on the Avenue last 

year, it already seemed there was 

more than an adequate number of 

police officers for maintaining their 

steady campaign of harassment 
against the Southside street people. 

With the addition of four UC cops 

added to the Southside joint patrols 

with the Berkeley Police Department 


— which allowed the police to move 
their latest police sweep into People’s 
Park — the city manager’s proposed 
addition to the Telegraph Avenue 
force would make the draconian 
police sweep of last November and 
December become a permanent reign 
of overwhelming force and terror 
against any and all who weren’t iden- 
tifiably bourgeois shoppers. 

The city manager’s proposed bud- 
get for Berkeley came out on June 7. 
The Daily Planet made a brief (mis- 
taken) reference to his budget calling 
for three more cops. I had already 
been meeting the day before with 


People’s Park activists about the need 
to counter the ongoing police cam- 
paign there and the need for us to 
improve our collective ability to cop- 
watchin self defense. 

Nick and Michael Delacour had 
expressed the need to expand our 
focus to include the continuing police 
harassment on Telegraph and the 
Southside. We three had worked 
together in actions before Christmas 


and since then as the Southside , 


Freedom Network; we had leafleted in 
front of Cody’s and Larry Blake’s 
(Amoeba’s and Cody’s 4th St. store 


See Reclaiming Southside page 14 


Reclaiming Berkeley’s Southside 


For Tue Street Peopte Wuo 


Died Over THe Last YEAR © 
by Julia Vinograd 


I don’t miss them because I liked them; 

it’s a lot less innocent anid more basic, 

about half I disliked liking 

and the other half I liked disliking, 

but I was used to them. 

They were part of the scenery, 

I miss them like closed stores 

thrown-out trash and falling stars. 

When you count lampposts walking down the 
street and one day there’s this hole in the pavement 
and the wrecking crew’s just left and 

the number’s incomplete ~ 

you notice. 

| And the same with one of the drunks 

who held up the lamppost. 

Nobody I knew very well; it’s not such 

a hot idea to have known them very well. 
They’re dead. 

Maybe it’s contagious. 

Slit your eyes and deny everything. 

But the quarters they would’ve bummed are lonely 
and the beer itself is weeping in its beer 

and about to be 86’d. 

Pretty soon their names will draw blanks. 
They'll be part of the great long ago 

that never happened and they’ll be remembered 
as splendid dancing gypsies 

like the rest of the legend. 

And then they'll be gone. 

And the city will plant new lampposts 

and new people will comfort the cement 

but for right now it’s not the same, - 

no, it’s just not the same. _ 


San Francisco Desecrates the Legacy of St. Francis | 


Amos Brown’s anti-poor legis- 
lation is akin to using a wreck- 
ing ball to demolish the sacred 
artifacts in the Treasury of St. 
Francis art exhibit. 


by Terry Messman 


hose who have eyes to see can 

watch as the spirit of St, Francis 

is driven with cruel laws and 

harsh blows out of San 
Francisco, the city which once sought to 
honor his compassion towards the poor by 
enshrining his name, 

At the very moment when San 
Francisco is holding a major art exhibit to 
celebrate the life and legacy of St. Francis, 
Supervisor Amos Brown is pushing reac- 
tionary legislation that, according to a 
Franciscan priest who works with home- 
less people in the Tenderloin, would have 
given the bum’s rush to the patron saint of 
San Francisco and his mendicant order. 

Amos Brown's latest blow in his all- 
out legislative assault on homeless people 
is aimed at criminalizing those who ask 
for alms by holding up signs on highway 
medians and curbs. Father Louie Vitale, a 
Franciscan pastor from St. Boniface 
Church, noted that St. Francis not only 
dedicated his life to justice for the poor, 
but lived in voluntary poverty himself and 
founded a religious order of mendicant 
friars who begged for alms. Ironically, 
Brown’s legislation would have banned 
the work of the early Franciscans and dri- 
ven them out of the City of St. Francis. 

“It is a good and holy act to give alms 
to the poor,” Rev. Vitale said. “We are 
depriving people of that opportunity by 
driving away people in need. That’s why 
religious leaders got involved in the cam- 
paign to stop this measure. This city was 
named after St. Francis, and St. Francis 


hold up signs asking for alms. 


was a beggar. So I would say to Amos 
Brown to consider the holy people in the 
ages that came before him.” : 
Brown has chosen to desecrate the 
legacy of St. Francis at the most damning 
possible moment, for he is promoting his 
anti-poor legislation at the same time that 
San Francisco is celebrating the life of St. 
Francis with an art exhibit at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
The exhibit, entitled The Treasury of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, displays paintings, 
sculptures and illuminated manuscripts on 
loan to the museum from the St. Francis 
Basilica in Assisi, Italy, San Francisco’s 
sister city. Brown’s proposal is akin to 
using a wrecking ball to demolish the 
sacred relics in this treasury of St. Francis. 
In recent months, Brown has promoted 


Amos Brown’s legislation would make criminals out of poor people who 
Jim and Tracy. Portrait by Anne Wellington Mills 


an increasingly punitive series of ordi- 
nances that, taken together, attempt to 
outlaw virtually every aspect of a home- 
less person’s life. His systematic attack on 
the rights of the poor is aimed at making 
the City of St. Francis the most intolerant 
city in the nation towards street people. 
The so-called Pedestrian Safety Act 
would prohibit anyone from standing or 
sitting on medians and curbs for any pur- 
pose for more than five minutes. The sole 
targets of this legislation are panhandlers, 
homeless persons and day laborers. 

' At a protest rally organized by the 
Coalition on Homelessness at City Hall 
on July 14, Lisa Gray-Garcia, editor of 
POOR Magazine, said: “Amos Brown has 
some kind of agenda to eradicate and 
destroy poor people in San Francisco.” 


“This is a misguided attempt to . 


_ criminalize the people who can 
_ least afford it. The people out 


there on the medians are the 


ones who can’t afford to pay 


these fines.”’ — Ronnie Eagles, 
Coalition on Homelessness 


Ronnie Eagles, a member of the Civil 
Rights Project of the Coalition on 
Homelessness, denounced the ordinance 
for imposing heavy fines on those who are 
already so poor they must panhandle. 

“This is an ill-conceived and misguid- 
ed attempt to criminalize the people who 
can least afford it,” Eagles said. “The peo- 


ple out there on the medians are the ones 


who cannot afford to pay these fines. 
That’s why they’re out there in the first 
place. Amos Brown has lost his mind. 
He’s supposed to represent all the people, 


] not just the chosen few. It seems like leg- 


islators could find something better to do 
than blame all the woes of San Francisco 
on the poor. This median law is just 


_another fucked-up attempt to criminalize 


poverty and hit poor people in the head.” 
Although Brown attempted to camou- 
flage the anti-homeless intent of his legis- 
lation by naming it the Pedestrian Safety 
Act, the Homeless Deaths Researcher for 
the S.F. Department of Public Health 
examined thousands of records from the 
Medical Examiner’s office and found that 
not a single fatal car accident in the last 
10 years can be attributed to the actions or 
presence of a roadside panhandler. 
Advocates say that the real target of 
Brown’s ordinance is not pedestrian safe- 
ty, but the First Amendment itself. At the 
City Hall demonstration, Howard Wallace 
of the AFL-CIO Labor Council, said: 


See St. Francis Given Bum’s Rush page 16 
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Pnispure Cry Councit 
Is SUED FoR Bias AGAINST 
THE DISABLED COMMUNITY 


The malicious NIMBYism of Pittsburg city 


officials stems from an inhuman prejudice  : 


that still springs up whenever justice sleeps. 
These heartless reactionaries should be sued 
until they can’t see straight. Right now their 
karma is in about the same disastrous state 
_as that of the Southern sheriffs who enforced - 


the vicious decrees of segregation. 


STREET. SPIRIT 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ne of the most inhumane and 
underhanded applications of 
the Not In My Back Yard syn- 
drome was carried out recently 
by the Pittsburg City Council in denying a 
permit for a mental health community 
center in the downtown area. Mayor 
Federal Glover and the City Council used 


the zoning laws as an instrument of raw. 


prejudice to deny disabled people a place 
of their own in downtown Pittsburg. 
The peer counseling center proposed 


: by Mental Health Consumer Concerns 


(MHCC) is desperately needed: it would 


be the only one of its kind in East Contra 


Costa County. The center would provide 
support groups, job placement, help in 


finding-housing, benefitS Counseling, and * 
workshops’on health care — essential ser- < 


vices that enable mental health clients and 
homeless people to live successfully in 
their own community. 

By refusing to let these essential ser- 
vices exist in downtown Pittsburg, the 
closed minds in city government have sent 


-a chilling message to disabled people that 


there is no place for them in “normal soci- 
ety.” This is not an act of democratic gov- 
ernance by responsible elected officials. 
This is an act of bigotry carried out in defi- 
ance of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act and other federal and state civil rights 
laws. An estimated 750 mental health con- 
sumers in East Contra Costa County were 
deprived of urgently needed services by 
this arrogant misuse of power. 

Ironically, one of the center’s planned 
services was to provide education about 


~ the right to be free of discrimination based 


on physical and mental disability. It’s dif- 
ficult to provide that education when the 


- mayor and City Council commit a blatant 


act of discrimination that effectively 


_destroys the center at its birth. 
~ OFFICIALLY SANCTIONED INTOLERANCE 


_ By this act, Pittsburg officials have 
deliberately fostered a climate of intoler- 
ance. Once again, some people are less 
equal, and more expendable, than others. 


Mayor Glover and the Pittsburg City 
_ Council have junked the indispensable 
- values of a democracy — tolerance, 


acceptance and equal rights for all — and 
embarked on the dangerous course of dis- 
crimination and segregation. 

It is a shame that the laws defining hate 
crimes cannot be applied directly to elect- 
ed officials who abuse their powers in this 
way to deprive a minority of basic civil 
rights. But the next best thing is to see 
Mayor Glover and Pittsburg City 


- Councilmembers Robert Lewis, Frank 


Aiello, and Frank Quesada on the receiv- 
ing end of a lawsuit filed on MHCC’s 
behalf by attorneys with Protection and 


Advocacy, an Oakland legal firm that 
handles patients’ rights cases. Hoe 
The lawsuit was filed in Contra Costa 
County Superior Court on July 6, and 
charges that the City of Pittsburg violated 
the Americans with Disabilities Act and 
several other federal and state civil rights 
laws by denying MHCC the right to create 
a center that would have been routinely 
granted to any other group. In doing so, 
Pittsburg officials ignored the favorable 


- experiences of the cities of Martinez and 


Concord, where MHCC currently runs 
successful peer counseling centers. 
MHCC was forced from the beginning 
to jump through more hoops than virtually 
any other nonprofit that ever tried to set 
up shop in downtown Pittsburg. But they 


persevered and, on January 26, 1999, won 


the Pittsburg. Planning Commission’s 
approval. to open a peer counseling center 


at 516 Railroad Avenue. After prolonged 


scrutiny, the Planning Commission voted 
5-2 to grant a downtown business permit 
to MHCC after ruling that the proposed 
center fit three permitted uses under the 
zoning ordinances in downtown Pittsburg. 
But Mayor Federal Glover and the 
Pittsburg City Council got into the act and 
used the city government like a steam- 
roller to pulverize the proposed center and 
crush the civil rights of disabled people. 
PITTSBURG CONDUCTS AN INQUISITION 
Their first ruse was an attempt to head 
off MHCC with endless stalling tactics. 
As the lawsuit describes, city planning 
staff subjected MHCC to many interroga- 


tions about its operations, staff training . 


and potential clients. “These inquiries 
included false and stereotypical state- 
ments and assumptions about people with 
mental health disabilities and sought 
information about the personal lives of 
potential clients and the nature of their 


-disabilities. In addition, city staff inspect- 


ed and photographed MHCC’s other 
offices located in Concord and Martinez.” 

Given the torpid, even glacial, pace of 
business development in downtown 


Pittsburg, one can safely assume that no_ 


other nonprofit or for-profit project has 
been subjected to the kind of suspicious 
scrutiny directed at MHCC, an inquisition 
that would seem more appropriate for a 
business fronting for organized crime. 

Next, Pittsburg planning staff tried the 
old detour subterfuge. City staff tried to 
steer MHCC to “other, less desirable parts 
of Pittsburg, including a site adjacent to a 
car wreckage operation.”” MHCC found 
that the proposed areas were unsafe, and 
that the available buildings in these neigh- 
borhoods “had barred windows, broken 
glass and trash-infested surroundings.” 

In such ways do city officials reveal 
their profound contempt for the rights and 
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well-being of mental health clients. 

But MHCC managed to jump all the 
hurdles put in its way by the city staff. On 
January 12, 1999, the Pittsburg Planning 
Commission issued a report concluding 
that “the City of Martinez had reported no 
increase in crime as a result of an MHCC 
peer counseling center located in its 
downtown area. Further, the report indi- 
cated that MHCC’s proposed Pittsburg 
center would not cause problems with 
parking or police code enforcement.” 

Finally, on January 26, the Planning 
Commission voted 5-2 to grant’a down- 
town business permit for the MHCC cen- 
ter. But the very next day, Tom Lewis, the 
brother of City Councilmember Robert 
Lewis, appealed the ruling to the council. 

The Pittsburg City Council then sabo- 
“taged the center with a remarkably irre- 


sponsible series of delays, postponements — 


and cowardly evasions that consumed 
months, while searching desperately for 
an excuse to deny the zoning permit. The 
council even instructed their planning 
staff to compile a survey of all nonprofits 
in the downtown aimed at proving that too 
many service providers already existed 
and were injurious to the business climate. 
Alas, after months of study the city 
report “contained no evidence indicating 
that MHCC’s office would adversely 
affect the City’s downtown or that there 
was a current overconcentration of non- 
profits in the downtown area.” In fact, 
what the report showed was an overcon- 
centration of city property and unoccupied 
commercial properties in the downtown. 
So were the mayor and council mem- 
bers chastened by their own staff’s report? 
Did they shamefacedly conclude that they 
were being unfair to MHCC? Did they 
admit that Pittsburg needs these humani- 
tarian services to enable its citizens to live 


‘decent, productive lives? Not in a pig’s 


eye. Naked prejudice overruled months of 
study by their own planning staff. 


BIAS AND BROKEN PROMISES 


The Pittsburg City Council ignored 


their Planning Commission’s recommen- 
dation, rejected all appeals to fairness and 


human decency, and took the low road by — 


mouthing remarks “which indicated a bias 
against MHCC staff and potential 
clients,” as the lawsuit describes. On May 
3, 1999, the City Council voted 4 to | to 
exile the center and its clients clear the 
hell out of downtown Pittsburg. 

When people were deinstitutionalized 
from state mental hospitals decades -ago, 
our society made a promise to set up com- 
munity mental health centers and support- 
ive housing to enable our fellow citizens 
to live a life of dignity and independence 
in their own communities. 

All levels of government — federal, 


| All works copyrighted by the authors. . 


state and county — bailed out of that 
promise. The result of our refusal to build 
a decent system of community mental 
health care is the abandonment of tens of 
thousands of disabled people to a perilous 
existence on the streets, supported at best 
by a pitifully small SSI or GA check. 
Pittsburg officials broke that promise 
all over again when they demolished 
MHCC’s center before the first disabled 
client could get help. Assistance in find- 
ing housing and employment were to be a 


Mayor Glover and the City 
Council used the government 
like a steamroller to pulverize 
the center and crush the civil 
rights of disabled people. 


central part of this center. Homeless peo- 
ple in Pittsburg once again have their 
dreams deferred — no, shattered — by 
the intolerance of elected officials. 

These heartless reactionaries should be 
sued until they can’t see straight. You 
reap what you sow on this planet, boys. 
Right now your karma is in about the 
same disastrous state as that of the 
Southern sheriffs who enforced the cruel 
decrees of segregation. 

You remember what happened to those 
edicts of discrimination: They were all 
overcome by the civil rights movement. 
And that’s why you’re now being hit by a 
lawsuit by civil rights attorneys, because 
you have strayed down some seriously 
dark and disturbing byways infested with 
forms of bigotry that must always be chal- 
lenged by people of conscience. 


Lone May You Run 


Speaking of people of conscience, one 
principled voice of dissent emerged on the 
Pittsburg City Council: Lori Anzini. She 
spoke out valiantly and opposed this 
unjust action with conviction and heart. 

My heroes have always beén people 
who stand up against heavy odds to defend 
the voiceless. That is why I greatly admire 
the dedicated people who work at Mental 
Health Consumer Concerns — Barbara 
Lyon, Lisa Eckhart, Anna Santiago, Janet 
Wilson, Ted Chabasinski and Bernadette 
Banks. Long may you run! 

MHCC is one gutsy organization. In an 
era when many nonprofits that supposedly 
serve homeless and disabled people timid- 
ly accept injustices without a fight, not 
wanting to bite the hand that feeds (and 
funds) them, MHCC has become a truly 
courageous role model for all. For its staff 
members know that to take this kind of 
vicious NIMBYism lying down is to con- 
demn disabled people to the subhuman 
kinds of prejudice that still spring up 
whenever justice sleeps. 
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A Recipe for Resistance 


The visionary vegetarians of East Bay Food Not Bombs feed the poor and sustain a movement 


Let’s think about FOOD and 
the tens of millions of people 
around the world who don’t get 
‘enough to sustain themselves. 
Let’s think about BOMBS and 
the obscene amounts our goy- 
ernment spends on armaments. 


by Lydia Gans and Cary Karacas 


ood Not Bombs serves food as a 
practical act of sustaining people 
and organizations, not as symbol- 
ism. Thousands of meals are 
served each week by FNB groups in 
North America, Europe and Australia. 

Food Not Bombs was formed in Boston 
in 1980 as an outgrowth of the anti-nuclear 
movement in New England. We are com- 
mitted to the use of nonviolent direct action 
to change society. We can build a vital and 
caring movement for progressive social 
change by working to create sustainable 
ways of living that prefigure the kind of 
society we want to live in. 

East Bay Food Not Bombs formed in 
1991 around protest actions against the 
Gulf War. We serve meals every weekday 
in People’s Park in Berkeley, and on 
Sundays. in downtown Oakland. 
Additionally, in solidarity with other pro- 
gressive organizations, we serve at demon- 
strations, rallies, meetings and other events. 

Let’s think about FOOD. Tens of mil- 
lions of people around the world don’t get 
enough food to sustain themselves. Right 
here at home in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, many people are hungry or at risk of 


are thrown away every day; dumpsters are 
fllled with bread and produce that get 


hauled off to the landfills. Salvaging some . 


of that food and turning it into nutritious 
meals is part of our mission. 
Let’s think about BOMBS and the 


obscene amounts of. money spent on 


armaments. Our government either wages 
war or sells arms to others to wage wars. 
Our government just conducted a massive 


-bombing campaign in Yugoslavia that 


killed many civilians and. destreyed large 
parts of civil society. It’s very, very hard 
to buck that powerful war machinery, but 
we have to keep trying — engaging in 
protests and feeding our friends and allies 


in the struggle. Powerful collective action 


has succeeded in forcing the government 
to. change its course in the past. 


Food Not Bombs is different i in many 


ways from all the other organizations that 
run food programs. First, our meals are 
vegetarian, usually vegan. Second, our 
meals are served outdoors. This is done 
both to show the larger public that hunger 


is a daily problem that people must deal 


with, and to fulfill the mission of People’s 


Park as a place where people can go to 


meet the needs of the body. 

The weekday meals in People’s Park, 
where folks sit in little groups on the 
grass, encourage an open, community 
spirit. This runs counter to the usual prac- 
tice of hiding poor people away in church 


basements while they get a meal. We are. 


not a charity or a religious entity. No 
prayers are required, no deity is thanked. 
We are a collective sharing food among 
ourselves and the greater community. We 
sit and eat with the people who we serve, 
and recruit helpers from among them. 

East Bay Food Not Bombs is a big 
operation. We are a group of committed 
people who have to do a lot to keep the 
whole thing going — cooking, serving, 
gathering, cleaning, transporting, meeting, 
and connecting with others. - 


Judy Foster (left), a longtime member of Food Not Bombs, serves a free meal in People’s Park. 


Lydia Gans photo 


We claim People’s Park as belonging to all people, especially those living in the margins of 
society, every time we share a meal. We claim the park as user-controlled and user-devel- 


oped when we build the Free Box in order to make a place where clothes may be donated. 


Foop Not BomBs AT PEOPLE’S PARK 
_ East Bay Food, Not Bombs, history is 


Park has been a major site of struggle for . 
more than 30 years. The Regents of the 


University of California claim to own the 
land, and have continuously attempted to 
destroy People’s Park through such 
aggressive acts as fencing it in, proposing 
to build student housing on the site, 
installing volleyball courts that no one 
ever wanted, and daring to suggest the 
removal of the vital support services that 
take place there. Many brave activists and 
visionaries have fought back through the 
years, though, and have prevented the 
Regents from taking complete control of 
People’s Park. 

As long as we continue to come 


‘together in solidarity and defend the Park 


and its purpose — as a place where ALL 
people are able to gather to meet the needs 
of the body, rest, have access to open 
space, sustain themselves with free meals 
and clothing, meet others, build communi- 
ty, and finally, unite in resistance and 
attempt to create a viable alternative to the 
oppressive nature of capitalist society — 
the university will have a formidable 
opponent in this struggle over what is 
truly public space. 

East Bay Food Not Bombs is proud to 
be a fundamental part of that struggle. We 
claim People’s Park as belonging to all 
people, especially those living in the mar- 
gins of society, every time we share a 
meal. We claim the park as user-con- 
trolled and user-developed when we build 
the Free Box in order to make a place 
where clothes may be donated and then 
used. We claim the park when we rebuild 
the Free Speech stage, and when we serve 
food at People’s Park anniversary celebra- 
tions and political or musical events. 

Everyone needs a place to go, a place 
to feel welcome, a place to simply be. In 
these difficult times, when the capitalist, 
racist patriarchy has launched an all-out 
class war against the most economically 


and socially marginalized people that 
_ need is all the more important - — yet all 
_ the more difficult to meet. People’s Park — 
has been and must ‘continue to be oné of 


those places that is a haven for all people. 
SOLIDARITY AND RESISTANCE 
There’s more to us than meets the eye, 


_ or the stomach. Though our main mission 


is to prepare and serve daily meals, we’re 
really part of a much larger movement for 
peace and justice in our community and 
beyond. We’re uniquely qualified to play a 
role in that struggle. Every fighter — every 
demonstrator, marcher, protester, letter 
writer, and speech maker —. needs nour- 
ishment for the. body as well as the soul. 

If there’s a demonstration for a cause 
that’s close to our hearts, we'll show up 
with a pot of food or lemonade and 
bagels. Often the planners of an event will 
ask us to provide snacks or a meal or 


more. We served delicious meals for a. 


weekend conference of the War Tax 
Resisters; we’ ve been in front of City Hall 
with soup to nourish our friends who 
would speak up at a contentious council 
meeting. One of our biggest gigs recently 
was Critical Resistance, a conference on 
the insidious nature of the burgeoning 
U.S. prison industry. Over 3,000 people 
participated, and we provided breakfast 
and lunch for several hundred. 

Preparation for a special event involves 
people and planning. Extra food donations 


_ have to be asked for and picked up, or if 


there is money provided, careful shopping 
has to be done. Sometimes the timing 


_works out so that the crew doing the day’s 


meal can just prepare a bit more than usual. 


_ Otherwise we have to get .a group together 


and find a place to cook a special meal. 
Sometimes there is money to pay our 
expenses; occasionally a group gives us 
enough to cover our costs and add a bit to 
our always meager bank account. 

We also have a field kitchen that 
comes in handy for solidarity events. The 
field kitchen has traveled to protests from 
Headwaters to Ward Valley, and we fre- 


_ quently set it up in People’s Park for spe- " 


cial events. Plenty of people’ are always 
ready~ to ‘help when we cookin: People’ s 
Park, so the meal preparation becomes 
part of the happening. 

COOKING FOR AN ENTIRE COMMUNITY. 

The owner of the Rockridge Cafe 
joined us for a meal recently and said that 
our food is as good as anything served by 
a gourmet cook. Our secret is simply that 
our meals are prepared with loving care, 
with heart. They have to look good, taste 
good and be nutritious. 

Preparation of a meal goes something 
like this: Somebody, usually a meal coor- 
dinator, goes to one of the two houses 
where we have our large refrigerators and 
storage areas and selects the produce, 
grain, legumes and whatever else is neces- 
sary and brings it to that day’s cookhouse. _ 
There might be rice, bulgur, polenta, red 
beans, black beans, lentils... The choice 
depends on what is available and how 
much time we have for cooking. At the 
cookhouse (some are student co-op hous- 
es and some are private homes, a different 
one for each day of the week), the big pots 
of slow-cooking items are put on. Then 
the vegetables and fruits are tackled. 

We share food with 60 to 100 people a 
day, which comes out to be a lot of food! 
It means processing many boxes of pro- 
duce. Vegetables, like zucchinis, peppers, 
tomatoes, and all sorts of greens, all have - 
to be picked over, the bad sections dis- . 
carded, and the rest chopped. That’s a lot 
of chopping! Root vegetables like turnips, 
carrots, radishes, daikon or beets are usu- 
ally still good and crisp but their green 
tops may have started to get slimy. The 


‘wire ties have to be removed before the 


Slimy greens can be put into the compost 


-with the rest of the green waste. 


Sometimes we have lettuce and other 
ingredients for a green salad. Or we might 
make a salad out of grated carrots and other 
root vegetables. Usually, there is enough 
fruit of various kinds to make a fruit salad. 


See Recipe for Resistance page five 


A IS FOR ANARCHY, 


B IS FOR BREAD 


by John L 

What I love about Food Not Bombs: 

Anarchy, bread, compassion and 
caresses, demilitarization and dirty 
dishes. Elements, the environment, 
freedom, gorgeous gardens, and 
hogans. Integrity, justice, kudos and 
liberation radio. Mulch, nonvio-- 
lence. Oakland. Peace. Quantum 
sufficit, the Revolution, spices and 


the truth. Unity, visions, the worms 
and the work: xenophobia’s defeat, 
youth in action, and the Zapatistas. 


Arugula, beets, cumin, daikon, 
eggplant, focaccia and frijoles, gar- 
lic and greens, honey, ice, an insa- 
tiable appetite for a better way of 
living and Indian food, jicama, 
kohirabi, lentils, miso, nettles, olive 


oil, persimmons, quinoa, rice with 
| rosemary, spinach, tea, Uprisings, 
vegetable stew, wheat berries, xero- 
phytes, yams and zucchini. 


Opposition to Violence in Any Form 
by Arthur Fonseca 


e cook and share donated food because the very act of giving has become 
revolutionary in a society based on the exploitation of honesty and the 
destruction of the integrity of the natural world. We are trying to create a 
sustainable, communal and healthy free food resource. A community’s strength is its 
health, and since food is the foremost medicine, we choose to heal people with a diet 
that is beneficial. We serve grains and beans, organic if possible, fresh produce, and 
no additives or preservatives in our daily, fresh-cooked vegan meals. 
_ We see this process of community building in a holistic way. We are a very impor- 
tant part of the larger vision of People’s Park; the benefits to that community of free 


today — we can’t live without community. 

In many ways Food Not Bombs is like a family and, often crue alt sidehce 
the illnesses that pervade our existence. We are not impermeably good. We are. 
human beings, unique individuals. We do this because we ALL need to be healed. It 
is a challenging creative process because it often relies on these tenuous, transitory, 
passing relationships with what seems: to be random individuals. These relationships 


of understanding that can be shared with the food. 


know that it is better than throwing ourselves into the maelstrom of the war machine. 


: ‘vegan, food. and the participatory nature of the consensus process that provides it are | | 
social, emotional and spiritual. This means that it’s good for people to work together 
for a common altruistic goal. It is our practical prayer that no one will go une 


| may be transitory but they are only as shallow as we make them; there is a deep well 


We are called Food Not Bombs because we are opposed to the use of violence in 
any form. We are most opposed to this institutionalized, corporatized, monopolized 
and completely depersonalized violence that upholds the moral wreck that we call a 
government. We don’t deny that cooking food for the masses is hard work, but we 


We are there when the police are applying pepper spray directly to the eyes of non- 


STREET SPIRIT 


East Bay Food Not Bombs starts setting up to serve a meal in downtown Oakland. 


by Elisa Smith 


with other people in some way. 


Nothing Less Than Survival of the Spirit 


used to feel that my life was destined to the wretchedness of groveling all day just 

to keep a roof over my head. My mom’s iron will, though, made a beautiful gar- 

den out of that little patch of ground in the front of our funky-ass apartment, with 
sunflowers clamoring of hope and joy. All her hard work, holding things together, and 
still the eviction and still not quite getting by. 

In the past few years, I’ve realized what a huge force she has been in my life and 
that all of the activist work that I do would be meaningless if it didn’t address the 
kinds of needs she had as a mother, busting ass to get by and raise a family. 

I used to wander around the UC, angry because I was stressed out about money, 
and : so P'd go to People’ s Park to chill out. The Berkeley community had become like 
a family for me and the Park like a sense of home. Not in a four-walls way, but as a 
space where people are together and genuinely give a shit. At the memorial for Bob 
Sparks, I looked around and realized that most of these people who kept my spirit 
/ going back in my early Berkeley days in ‘89 and ‘90 were all people that I met around 
People’s Park in gatherings, in work, in vigils, in riots in the middle of the night. 

A place where we would do things together towards our common goal of social 
change in the everyday, our diverse visions all going in the same general direction. 
People would wind up in the Park looking for something, with our hopes, needs, 
problems, desperation, political ideas, and mainly with our desire to be connected 


‘Then Stephen told me about Food Not Bombs starting and soon I got involved. No 
matter how scattered the scene around the Park would pét, at least there would always 
be food, a tangible, constant thing, bringing us back down to earth. 

I love Food Not Bombs because the idea makes so much sense. Any talk about 
political vision starts out with how these ideas will put food on the plate and a roof 
-over the family. Food Not Bombs is one of the most meaningful things I do because it 
shows us how we can take care of our basic needs and keep our heads together. 


Lydia Gans photo 


violent protesters. We are there when they are trying to cut the last stands of unpro- 
tected old growth forest. We are there when they are trying to dump nuclear waste in 
unlined trenches in the Mojave Desert. We are there when a multinational corporation 
| is enacting a complicated legal fraud to divest many thousands of Navajo people of 
the land they were born on. We are there to protest institutionalized violence not just 
against people but against plants, trees, animals, ecosystems, the earth itself. When 


As a community we can do so much together. We’re talking about nothing less 
than survival of the spirit. When we come together in friendship around our needs and 
desires, we are doing one of the most important things. We’re breaking down the iso- 
lation. I love Food Not Bombs because it is an idea that I see working everyday. 


we share food we are protesting against violence to consciousness. 


-You’ve seen the protests, 
Now read the book! | 


‘East Bay F ood Not Bombs 


- A chronicle of the people and group process of Food Not Bombs 


This colorful new book tells the story of East Bay Food Not Bombs, one of the 
most long-lasting social-change groups in the Bay Area. This lively account 
describes the history, humanitarian values and radical organizing principles of 
Food Not Bombs, and is full of vivid, first-hand testimonies by the members who 
have devoted significant parts of their lives to the struggle for food, justice and 
freedom for the poor in our midst. The book is packed with photographic portraits 
of the peace-and-justice activists who have become an inseparable part of 
People’s Park and an essential component of many peace movement protests. 


Buy East Bay Food Not Bombs for $6.00 at B.N. Duncan’s vendor table in 
front of Cody’s Books in Berkeley, at Mama Bear’s or Revolution Books in 
Berkeley, and at Modern Times bookstore in San Francisco. 


Recipe for Resistance 
from page four 


What kind of dishes are prepared depends 
on what is available and how many are 
present to do it. It takes about three to four 
hours to make the meal... -- 

The veggies are cooked:. aifieal baked 
and often stir-fried in:sesame-: oil with 
onions and garlic. Next,.everything is 
mixed and seasoned. Here’s where expe- 
rience and understanding come‘in; we 
might mix onions and peppers with beans 
and have rice or polenta with tomatoes 
and use Mexican seasoning. If lentils are 
the basis of the meal, we could serve it 
Indian-style with curry and masala or 
Middle Eastern-style with cumin, corian- 
der and ginger. With potatoes and some 
root vegetables, a European meal can be 
put together, seasoned with basil, rose- 
mary, sage and caraway seeds. The pos- 
sibilities are many. 


‘salad or separate vegetable dish, a fruit 
‘salad or possibly slices of melons or 


‘pare is vegan, except for the pastries and 


~ with our friends and enjoy the meal. 


“Now the meal is ready. There are one 
or two main dishes, maybe a vegetable 


whole fruits, bread and/or bagels and 
often wonderful fresh j juices and pastries. 
We are committed to serving only vege- 
tarian food. Almost all of what we pre- 


pizzas that are occasionally donated. 
Now it is time to share the fruit of our 
labors. For most of us, the time spent in 
People’s Park or in downtown Oakland at 
our meals is the best part of the process. 
This is the time when the whole commu- 
nity participates. People help unload the 
vehicles and bring the food to the Free 
Speech stage. We call for volunteers to 
help serve and, at last, we can all sit down 


This history is an excerpt from East Bay 
Food Not Bombs, a new book by FNB 
members now available at bookstores. 
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STREET NEWSPAPERS Carats Livery ALTERNATIVE TO ESTABLISHMENT MEDIA 


SALL Sp 


While the mass media typically 
cover homelessness as some- 
thing that affects “other people,” 
street newspapers put a human 
face on the problem. 


by Chris Dodge 


f, as journalist A. J. Liebling declared, 
[secs of the press belongs to people 

who own one, where can we find the 
real thoughts of those who can’t afford to 
produce their own publications? How 
exactly are they speaking out? Where do 
people go to read firsthand about the real 
issues affecting their lives or to find what 
resources they need? And how can public 
libraries help them? An answer, and one 
that librarians should acquaint themselves 
with, is street newspapers. 


According to the National Law Center 


on Homelessness and Poverty, between 
one and two million people experienced . 
homelessness during 1996. The National 
Coalition for the Homeless cautions that 


this is a temporary circumstance difficult — 


to pin down, but conservative estimates 
indicate at least half a million people on 
the streets during any one week in the 
United States. Other studies have suggest- 
ed that as many as 7-12 million people 
have been homeless at some time. 

It is further known that homelessness 
has doubled and tripled in some cities 
over the past decade. At the same time, 
over half of the country’s largest cities 
have now enacted anti-sleeping-in-public 
laws, 77 percent have passed anti-panhan- 
dling ordinances, and some have even 
outlawed sitting on sidewalks. 

While the mass media typically cover 
homelessness as something that affects 
“other people,” street newspapers tend to 
come from the grassroots and put a human 
face on the problem. Produced by homeless 
people and their advocates in urban North 
America and Europe, many — but not all 
— are sold on the street by homeless ven- 
dors who typically make 50-75 cents on the 
dollar for each sale. [Street Spirit vendors 
receive the paper for free and make a dollar 
on the dollar for each sale. ] 

With names like Real Change, 
StreetWise, and Homeless Grapevine, the 
newspapers cover topics rarely given 
much space in the corporate press, and 
their viewpoint is often entirely different. 
For example many street papers list free- 
meal sites, legal services, and shelters. 
Some report on weather as it affects 
homeless people, provide profiles of street 
musicians, and review cheap places to eat. 

San Francisco’s Street Sheet covers 
everything from workfare workers’ union 
organizing to the demise of 25-cent bags 
of potato chips in convenience stores. 
Another Bay Area publication, Street 
Spirit, has offered advice for squatters and 
a sarcasm-laced column of poor people’s 
etiquette. In Albuquerque Street News, 
one might read about how to arrange visi- 
tations with people in jail (not unreason- 
able, given that the number of people 
incarcerated in the U.S. has more than 


How homeless people catch up on the news. 
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Art by Moby Theobald 


Libraries typically give street papers second-class status. 
In Baltimore, the main library always removes Street Voice 
from its table of free literature and actively discourages 
visibly homeless people from loitering on the premises. : 


doubled during the past 12 years to over 
1.8 million, according to the U.S. 
Department of Justice). 

A phenomenon emerging over the past 
10 years, street papers are now estimated to 
number some 50 to 70. Staffed mostly by 
volunteers, many papers manage print runs 
of 20,000-30,000 copies. StreetWise in 
Chicago claims a distribution of 60,000, 


while papers in smaller cities such as 


Charlotte, North Carolina, and Cincinnati 
have a lower distribution in the 1,000-5,000 
range. Subsidized in some cases by adver- 
tising and other times by nonprofit support, 
their editorial focuses differ. A few are 
aimed chiefly at making money — aspiring 
to be “popular” papers — but most focus to 
some degree on poverty-related political 
issues and free expression. 

In the first category, the London-based 
paper The Big Issue, founded in 1991 with 
a grant from the Body Shop, claims a 
readership of over one million people 


_ each week, including several regional edi- 


tions throughout the U.K. With a “social 
action” section of writings by homeless 
people, it also contains general-interest 
news stories. These “can’t so easily be 
written off as puff pieces,” cautions 
Edinburgh-based librarian Chris Atton, an 
independent-press expert. Atton notes that 
The Big Issue was first to report in detail 
on the trial of Green Anarchist editors 
jailed for conspiracy simply for “reporting 
the facts of direct action protests.” 

On the other hand, filled with celebrity: 
interviews and ads for jeans and cosmet- 
ics, a Los Angeles edition of The Big 
Issue introduced in April, 1998, doesn’t 
even pretend to be a voice for homeless 
people; it is simply a tabloid designed to 
be sold by homeless people to middle- 
class youth, according to its former man- 
aging publisher, Art Kunkin. The L.A. 
edition competes with that city’s grass- 
roots, activist paper, Making Change. 


Editorially more typical, Chicago’s 
StreetWise contains items for both poor 
people and privileged (or middle-class) 
people concerned about poverty. For 
example, each issue includes listings of 
services for homeless people as well as 
nonprofits seeking material donations. 
Belying its subtitle, “The Journal of 
Chicago’s Urban Reality,” the paper’s film 


and arts reviews, sports coverage, and even. 


its political commentary seem geared to 
those who can afford to shelter themselves. 
Still, each issue also features pieces about 
labor organizing, news clippings from 
other street papers, and articles placing 
homelessness within a broader scope. 
Have street papers made a difference 


in people’s lives? StreetWise regularly 


runs vendor profiles about people getting 
their “pride and dignity back,” as well as 
an occasional full-fledged success story 
about formerly homeless men and women 
who have made it off the street. 

A similar mix of empowerment and 
self expression can be found in other 
papers. Seattle’s Real Change, for 
instance, features poetry and event infor- 
mation, as well as articles documenting 
and criticizing brutal reality. One photo- 
essay it published last year showed where 
four homeless women had been found 
murdered. This sort of journalism mirrors 
that of daily papers, with a concomitant 
danger: Are human-interest articles and 
“sad stories” raising consciousness or just 
making poverty an aesthetic issue 
removed from political struggle? 

Talmadge Wright, author of Out of 
Place: Homeless Mobilizations, Subcities, 
and Contested Landscapes (SUNY Press, 
1997), warns that although “people’s eyes 
glaze over and they drift off’ when read- 
ing economic analysis, that sort of writing 
is crucial. Otherwise, Wright asserts, 
street papers are “just another small busi- 
ness to help a few people, salve the con- 


science of the privileged, and maintain 


‘ conditions as they currently exist.” 


Street Spirit, a publication put out by 
the American Friends Service Committee 
in San Francisco, is one model for social- 
change journalism. The most significant 
source of firsthand news and advocacy 
related to poor and homeless people in 
California, it documents — in articles 
devoid of newspeak and spin control — 
the increasing criminalization of poor 


_ people under laws that make it illegal to 


loiter. Not coincidentally, this is a rare 
street paper in that it carries no advertis- 
ing. Recent issues have examined bans on 


. sleeping outdoors, exposed the police tar- 


geting of street youth in Berkeley, and 
criticized San Diego officials for their 
efforts in preventing the use of an empty 
naval base for low-income housing. 

Vibrant in its dissent, Street Spirit also 
regularly contains powerfully original art- 
work. How significant is the paper? Thanks 
in large part to its 16-part series document- 
ing abuses at the largest psychiatric facility 
in Contra Costa County, the institution was 
shut down after public protest. 

Formed in 1989, New York City’s 


Street News is generally recognized to be © 


the first of the current crop of newspapers. 
However, street papers are not without 
historical precedents. One progenitor was 
Hobo News, published in Cincinnati by 
the International Brotherhood Welfare 
Association during the late 1910s and 
early “20s. It contained everything from 
news articles about labor organizing and 
unemployment to essays about hoboing, 
accounts of daily struggles (e.g., arrests), 
and letters telling hoboes’ own stories. A 
chapter about its founder J.E. How can be 


found in Nels Anderson’s On Hoboes and — 


Homelessness, recently reissued by the 
University of Chicago Press. 
Today’s street papers are loosely affili- 


ated through their own trade associations. 


The North American Street Newspaper 
Association (NASNA), with 40 member 
publications, has met annually since 1996. 
The first meeting, held in Chicago, 
included a day of workshops on technical 
concerns as well as discussions leading to 
the drafting of a mission statement. 
Despite debate between activist papers 
and more entrepreneurial and business- 
oriented ones, NASNA members agreed 
to work mutually on technical support, 
public awareness, fair treatment for ven- 
dors, and efforts “to combat poverty 
through freedom of speech.” NASNA 
chair Timothy Harris reports that subse- 
quent conferences have been held in 
Seattle in 1997, in Montreal in 1998, and 
in Cleveland in late July, 1999. 
The concept is in no way limited to 
North America, however: Editors and 
publishers of street papers around the 
world have also met annually under the 
auspices of the General Assembly of 


- Europe’s International Network of Street — 
Papers (INSP). Founded in 1994, INSP 


represents about a fourth of the 60 papers 
in Europe, Australia, and South Africa, 
including publications from St. 
Petersburg, Capetown, and Paris. =—=s_— 

Of the 40 papers listed in the North 
American Street Newspaper directory 
maintained by the National Coalition for 
the Homeless, only 11 are held by any 
local public library. In fact, libraries typi- 
cally give street papers second-class status 
along with other local and regional publi- 
cations, which may be distributed free in 
foyers but which are too often not 
acquired, cataloged, and archived. 

In Baltimore, Street Voice editor Curtis 
Price writes, “The main branch library here 


See Street Newspapers page 15 
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Street Newspaper Movement Is a Force for Social Change 


by Lydia Gans 
66 S treet newspapers have the abili- 


ty of reminding people of the. 


distance we’ve come and the 
distance we have to go in order to achieve a 
measure of social and economic justice.” 


These were the words of Dennis 


Kucinich, U.S. Congressman from the 
10th district of Ohio, as he addressed the 
fourth annual conference of the North 
American Street Newspaper Association 
(NASNA) held from July 23-25 in 
Cleveland and facilitated by the Northeast 
Ohio Coalition for the Homeless. 

More than 80 delegates representing 25 
street newspapers, labor and homeless 
organizations in the United States and 
Canada were inspired by Congressman 
Kucinich’s message and impressed by his 
commitment to the struggle for justice. 
‘Kucinich served as mayor of Cleveland 
and member of the Ohio State Senate 
before being elected to Congress, but he 
has not broken his connections with the 
people he represents. 

Kucinich talked about his roots: “I’m 
the oldest of seven, growing up in the 
inner city of Cleveland, a family that had 
some rough times. Lived in 21 different 
places by the time I was 17, Deone a 
couple of cars.’ 


He explained what motivates his politi-. 


cal agenda. “When you have the experi- 
ence with social disorganization, when 
you have the experience of not really 
knowing what the next day is going to be 
like and at times having to live by your 
wits and seeing the struggle that your par- 
ents and brothers and sisters go through, 


you come to understand that everyone out 
there is my brother and sister.” 

Kucinich described the important role 
street newspapers can play in getting the 
public and politicians to understand what 
is happening in the communities, what is 
happening to “the people who aren’t nec- 
essarily going to make the evening news.” 

Just the day before, he told us, the 
House of Representatives had passed a tax 
cut bill which would almost exclusively 


write from direct experience, not from 
some remote ivory tower. And the major 
media are not necessarily averse to pick- 
ing up information about issues from us. 
Kucinich spoke about his media expe- 
riences, starting out as a copy boy and 
working his way up to editor, TV writer 
and producer, and pointed out that the 
media are “always looking for stories.” 
We learned this from our own experi- 


ence at Street Spirit when we exposed the 


‘““We could change the politics of the United States of 
America. You who communicate with people at the street 
level can be a source of. empowering people to understand 
that even the most intimidating, seemingly unreachable, 


inaccessible system or bureaucracy, can be changed.” 
— Congressman Dennis Kucinich, addressing Street Newspaper conference 


benefit the very rich. “What’s happening 
is that government is serving as an agent 
to distribute the wealth upward,” 
Kucinich said. “And those who need help 
the most, who just need some help so they 
can pull themselves up by their bootstraps 
were finding social and economic policies 
that were taking people’s bootstraps 
away. And we’re telling them, pull your- 
selves up. ‘I don’t have any bootstraps.’ 
Pull yourself up anyway.” 

Making people aware of the increasing 
economic inequalities and social injus- 
tices in our society is an important job for 
street newspapers, and it isa job that we 
are in a unique position to do. We are the 
voices of the people in the street, the peo- 
ple immediately affected by government 
policies on poverty and homelessness. We 


terrible conditions at East Bay Hospital in 
Richmond. Other papers picked up the 
story and eventually enough public pres- 
sure was generated to close down this abu- 
sive psychiatric facility. We were among 
the first to call attention to the situation at 
the Albany Landfill, and other local papers 
followed up with their coverage. 
Representatives from other street papers at 
the Cleveland conference described simi- 
lar experiences in their cities. 

The other part of the mission of street 
newspapers is the economic side, creating 
a product that can be sold profitably by 
people who would otherwise have no 
source of income. In every city, the ven- 
dors keep all or most of the income from 
the sale of street papers. Thus, organizing 
the vendor program is as critical to the 


Success of street papers as the editorial 
process. NASNA includes people from 
the sales and the editorial sides; at the 
Cleveland conference a number of work- 
shops addressed issues of concern to both. 

It was an inspiring conference because 
we recognized that we are becoming a 
Movement. New street papers are being 
started all the time. In the process, new 
people are emerging, finding that they have 


important things to say and acquiring the - 


skills to communicate their message. 
“We could change the politics of the 
United States of America,” Congressman 
- Kucinich told us. “You who communicate 
with people at the street level can be a 
source of empowering people to under- 
stand that even the most intimidating, 
seemingly unreachable, inaccessible sys- 
tem or bureaucracy, can be changed.” 


END OF THE MONTH 
by Julia Vinograd 

We go around with stunned looks; 
we’ve just removed a piece of sky 
and stared into the endless void 
before the calendar changes 

its mind and our money. 

The cops tell our expressions to 
break it up, but we’re already broke 
and staggering under the weight 

of an empty pocket. 

Landlords loom mountain unmoveable 
and our casual unconcern 

has holes at the elbows. 

We start doing complicated compulsive 
arithmetic with imaginary money 
and when it gets cold at night 
we’re sure it’s doing it on purpose. 


SAN FRANCISCO MIME Troure Spoors GENTRIFICATION 


by Chris Mohr 


he San Francisco Mime Troupe 
celebrates its 40th anniversary 
with a smashingly successful 
piece of. musico-politico theater called 
“City for Sale.” It’s a must-see for any- 
one concerned with the Bay Area hous- 
ing crisis or the politics of gentrification 
and development. 

The tale of Coast City (a stand-in for 
San Francisco), “City for Sale” is a witty 
dissection of the current spate of luxury 
loft condos disguised as “artist live/work” 
developments. Currently showing in free 
performances in parks throughout the 
Bay Area, the show was written by Joan 
Holden and Kate Chumley. 

The scene is set when Agnes, a 
young woman with a lot of money from 


working in the computer industry, moves 


to Coast City’s southside, a neighborhood 

much like San Francisco’s Mission 

_ District. She meets a real estate developer, 
Ben, who promises to find her a place 
she’ll love. “You’re who we’re here to 
help: the person who needs something 
affordable. This way, with only $45,000 
down...” says Ben. 

Agnes has stock options worth the 
price of the down payment, yet she hesi- 
tates: “It says right on this paper, ‘Artists’ 
live-work.’ I can’t lie: I would love to live 
here but I wouldn’t work here. I work 14- 
hour days in Mountain View.” 

Ben assures her that’s no problem, that 
the artists have all moved on. “The action 
moves around in that world: Paris was the 
place once, then New York, now it’s 
Emeryville.” With no artists left, there’s 
room for people like Agnes, he assures her. 

Yet then she meets Xavier, a resident 
born and raised in the southside, and the 
neighbors. He sees Agnes as a yuppie 
invader. The building targeted for 

_ Agnes’s loft development houses several 
musicians, including Junior, a holdover 


from the ‘60s, as well as an auto body - 


shop employing Latino immigrants. 
Alarmed at the thought of being pushed 
out, they confront Agnes, and Xavier... 

Well, I won’t give it away, but he has a 
way with pastry. 

The people from Southside meet with 
The Mayor, a flamboyant, high-living 
character whose roots go back to the com- 
munity. They demand she do something. 
She listens and understands; and decides 
to take up their campaign: “No more 
lofts!” That is, until her large contributors, 
namely the developers, find out about it. 

The exaggerated characterizations are 
very amusing. As the personification of 
the greedy developer, Ben could have 
been a little more sharply drawn or had 
more bite. (Perhaps it’s hard to personify 
the economics of land use!) The songs are 
well crafted and advance the characters as 
well as the plot, with a nice diversity of 
styles from samba to rock. The musicians 
deserve credit for their chops. 

The issue is very pertinent as land val- 


In a past performance, the Mime Troupe resists a landlord’s eviction. 


ues skyrocket in industrial parts of 
town, forcing small, blue-collar busi- 
nesses to relocate, leaving artists no 
piece of the action in terms of creating 
affordable live-work space for real 
artists, and driving up the cost of hous- 
ing through gentrification. 

The S.F. Board of Supervisors will 
vote on a moratorium on live-work 
development on August 9. The morato- 
rium would hali some 1,500 units that 
currently have applications in to the city 
but no permits, including a pivotal 
development located directly behind the 
San Francisco Food Bank. 

Come to a demonstration on the steps 
of City Hall at noon on August 9 and 
show your support! Call the Coalition for 
Jobs, Arts and Housing at (415) 291-8604 
for more information. 


The R.G. Davis Mime Troupe was founded 
in 1959 as a project of the Actors’ Workshop, 
and was spun off as the SF Mime Troupe. 
Davis moved on from silent performance to 


Accordion Player in the Rain 
by Julia Vinograd 


He’s missing some teeth. 
Broken sentences fly around him 
like swamp mosquitoes. 


He left his age along with his ID papers 
in the last room where he didn’t go back. 
He shuffles and hunches over a small 
accordion, decorated with tarot cards 
so the painted images bite and snap 

as they’re squeezed together, 

then savagely torn apart 

by his large, shivering hands. 

It sounds even worse than - 

the usual accordion 

though that might be the player’s fault. 
He’s not a magician. 

He’s certainly not a musician. 

He’s just in the way of the wind. 

The painted cards tell all, gossip of gods 
no better than they should be 

in a world a lot worse. 

The accordion yelps like a drunken 
ambulance that just broke the last 

beer bottle on the last breaking head. 
and wailing “1 told you so” over and over. 
A cop at the other end of the block. 
considers an official warning 

about disturbing the peace. 

But there hasn’t been any peace 

for over 100 years. 

Only images painted over 
and the screams coming thru. 


other forms. He was arrested in 1963 for per- 
forming in the parks; the ensuing court case 
established the right to uncensored open-air 
performance in San Francisco. 

The Mime Troupe will celebrate its 40th 
anniversary with a free forum at the Cowell 
Theater on December 5, from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and a benefit performance of their great- 
est hits at the Palace of Fine Arts, starting at 7 
p.m. on the 6th. Call the Mime Troupe at (415) 
285-1717 for more information and a schedule 
of free summer shows. 
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Many camp dwellers have resisted 
intense police pressure to move into this 
hovel, and are remaining on the Albany 
landfill until the last camper is jailed and 
the last tent is torn down. But even those 
who tried to cooperate with the dictates of 
Albany officials have been subjected to 
increasing police harassment and arbitrary 
evictions from the modular units. . 

LATE-NIGHT POLICE INTRUSIONS 


“The cops and security have been com- 
ing by the trailers four times a night, really 
late at night,” said Robert Rabbit, a long- 
time camp dweller. “They enter rooms 
unannounced and don’t even say why 
they’re there. They entered the rooms of 
two women without knocking at 2 a.m.” 


The trailer, originally set up to house all — 
the camp dwellers, was down to about five ~ 
residents in late July. “They have been © . 
~ Jimbow contemplates anew day at the Albany encampment. Jimbow’s poem, 
‘Landfill Folk,” (see right) was written after homeless camp dwellers held a 
protest march to the Albany City Hall to demand better treatment, decent 
housing conditions and an end to police abuse. 


evicting people from the modulars for the 
slightest reason,” Rabbit said. “Conditions 
here are intolerable because of the tension. 
It’s very stressful because you’re afraid to 
do anything because if there’s the slightest 
incident you’ll be kicked out.” 

Iris, a camp dweller in her mid-30s, said 
the police came into her room in the 
evening without knocking or explaining 
why they were there. “We got told that as a 
condition of the contract, the police can 
come inside at any time,” she said. “No 
media can ever come inside, but the police 
can come inside whenever they want.” 

When this reporter walked into the 
trailer at the invitation of two residents to 
inspect the conditions in their room, 
Albany Assistant Administrator Ann 
Ritzma and a BOSS employee repeatedly 
warned me to leave this publicly funded 
shelter or I would be removed for tres- 
passing. Signs are now posted declaring 
the trailer off-limits to anyone other than 
the staff and instructing employees to call 
the police on any other visitors. 

But it is not only visitors and members 
of the press who are threatened with arrest 
for trespassing. Robert Rabbit said that on 
July 26, the staff of Operation Dignity 
called the police to expel a homeless land- 
fill resident simply for using the portable 
toilets set up near the trailer. 

When questioned by Street Spirit about 
whether Albany officials were spending 
any funds at all to assist the encampment 
dwellers find housing, City Administrator 
Ritzma said that up to $50,000 had been 
allocated for police action against the 
landfill residents and for clearing out the 
tents, debris and bushes. She could only 
point to the portable toilets as Albany’s 
most significant expense on behalf of the 
homeless inhabitants it is displacing. Yet 
camp dwellers who attempt to use the toi- 
lets are now being treated as lawbreakers 
worthy of heavy police intervention. 

Attorney Neumann condemned the late- 
night intrusions by police. “The police 
have no lawful authority to walk into 
someone’s bedroom uninvited and unan- 
nounced,” he said. “People have a constitu- 
tionally protected right to privacy in their 
room with the door closed. The forces of 
the state can’t just walk in like that.” 

The anxiety caused by police surveil- 
lance has been very disturbing to people 
who are already traumatized and unsettled 
by the repeated threats of eviction. 

“This has been devastating for them,” 
said Neumann, who has known some resi- 
dents for many years. “The landfill has 
been practically the only place on earth for 
them where th¢y’ve been left alone. It’s a 
place many speak of with a lot of love; they 
speak of the beauty of the land, the animals, 
the wildflowers. They’re now being dis- 
placed and they feel like refugees. 

“These are very independent, proud 
people. Many of them know they don’t fit 
into the norms of society. Many are frag- 


‘ile ‘in many ways. Some have been crying 


uncontrollably; some are raging, and their 


" stability and lives have been damaged.” 


Landfill resident Sarah Teague said’ she 
was trying to cope, but felt “shell- 
shocked” by the relentless pressure to 
vacate the encampment. “I’m already like 
a refugee,” she said. 

The Albany City Council passed an 
ordinance to ban camping at the landfill 
beginning on June 15. Camp dwellers 
were subjected to an increasing string of 
arrests in mid-July, and their tents were 
marked by police with notices stating they 
would be torn down in early August. 

But even those who felt so intimidated 
by the police harassment that they traded 
the wide open spaces of the Albany penin- 
sula for the cramped confines of a little 
modular box are now being treated so 
shabbily that they want to leave the 
makeshift shelter at the racetrack. 

Rabbit, who still lives in the trailer, 
said, “You can feel the stress. It’s palpa- 
ble. Everyone just wants to get out of 
here. They can’t stand it here. And 
Operation Dignity has been told to call the 


cops for any reason.” 


‘A NEW-WAVE JAIL SYSTEM’ 


Robert Wharton, another camp dweller 
who moved into the trailer, said, “This is 
like a new-wave jail system. Their idea is, 
‘We'll make everything so fucked up, — 
they’ll want to leave.’ They’re making 
conditions inhumane so we won’t want to 
live here. I’ve seen jails with better condi- 
tions than this.” 

Wharton expressed outrage at the way 
Operation Dignity was running the shel- 
ter. “Operation Dignity is charging the 
city money,” he said, “and they’re getting 
paid to make things terrible for us. At first 


they were offering to help us. But now 


they’re threatening us and having the 
police come out every night.” 

Wharton charged that the many offers 
of assistance that the staff of Operation 
Dignity made to landfill residents had 
turned out to be empty promises. “It was 
all a way to infiltrate the encampment, 
and find ways to figure out how many of 
us were living out here, and devise cun- 
ning little ways to get rid of us,” he said. 

Several other. residents told of similar 
promises of help made by Alex McElree, 
director of Operation Dignity, that were 
never honored. Rabbit said, “Alex had 
promises for everyone. He’d say to differ- 
ent people, ‘I'll get you your green card. 
[ll send you to your ‘mother.’ He made 
promises for housing. I’ve had to go to 
Alex and he’s not found me any housing 
-— he just gives references to other agen- 
cies. I don’t feel they’re doing anything to 


Lydia Gans photo 


assist us to get out. I could use personal 
counseling, one on one. I don’t know how 


_ to-go about finding housing. They just tell 


us it’s up to us to find housing.” 
Neumann has been negotiating with 
Albany officials on behalf of his homeless 
clients for the past few months, and 
reports that virtually every promise made 
to them has been broken. The central 
pledge made by Albany officials was that 
they would avoid a repressive approach 
and find a more compassionate way of 
relocating the residents. That vow was 
“an incredible snow job,” said Neumann. 
“When the world was watching, 
Albany made promises to the people liv- 
ing there that they were going to present 
an example of how a city can deal 


~ humanely with people who were going ‘to 


be displaced. When the media packed 
their bags and put away their cameras, 
every promise that had been made was 
broken. It’s a betrayal. Ann Ritzma’s 
promises to the people living there are a 
waste of breath. They’ve proven them- 
selves to be utterly untrustworthy in the 
way they’ ve treated people.” 

One of the most destructive of the 
city’s betrayals, Neumann said, occurred 
in mid-July, when officials broke their 
original pledge to provide 90 days of tran- 
sitional housing and scaled that back to 
only 21 days of “emergency shelter living 
at its most punitive and arbitrary.” 


NO FRIENDS, NO FOOD, NO PETS 


It would have been difficult for an 
impoverished camp dweller to find 
affordable housing in 90 days, even with 
good services and counseling; but it 
became next to impossible when people 
were offered only three weeks of shelter 
with nearly nonexistent services. The 
arbitrary evictions in late July further 
reduced shelter stays in what residents are 
calling a calculated move on the part of 
the. city to empty the trailer without ful- 
filling the promises of affordable housing. 

Homeless people were also promised 
rooms with some privacy, but the men 
were crammed six to a room and crowded 
together on little cots. The on-site services 
promised to landfill residents died on the 


‘vine. Residents complain that a counselor 


is present a couple hours every other day 
at most; other than these very minimal 
services, they have simply been given a 
list of service agencies many miles away 
in Berkeley, with no phone and no trans- 
portation money to reach them. 

Instead of the promised meals, camp 
dwellers have been getting Army K-4 
rations dating from 1994, Sometimes even 
those scant rations disappear. On July 27, 
Robert Rabbit and Iris both reported that 


Aibany’s Kinder, Gentier Police State 


no showers and no breakfast had been 
available for the last three days. 

“It was really difficult yesterday morn- 
ing to get rousted up and be forced to 
leave the trailer early in the morning,” 
said Rabbit. “There was no shower, no 
food available, and I had to get to work.” 

A pledge that those who moved into 
the trailer would keep their dignity and be 
treated like adults was completely violat- 
ed, according to several residents in inter- 
views. Trailer residents are not allowed to 
have any visitors in their “home.” They 
must leave during the day; and they are 
locked into the trailer after 10 p.m. and 
are evicted for missing curfew. 

People who had been living as couples 
were forced to live. separately, and people 
who had pets were forced to give up their 
dogs. “So the terms of living in this crappy 
shelter are not being a couple and giving up 
your pets,” said Neumann. ae 

Residents had demanded a say about 
the conditions and rules under which they 
lived, but after the city seemed to have 
agreed, strict rules dictated by the shelter 
management were posted on the trailer 
without any input from residents. 

SHIPPING EVERYONE TO BERKELEY 


Albany provides no homeless services 
and officials claim that next to no homeless 
people live in their small city. That may be 
a self-fulfilling fantasy because the city’s 
only exit plans for landfill residents involve 
shipping people off to Berkeley. Albany 
refers camp dwellers to Berkeley service 
providers in an attempt to relocate them out 
of the city limits. The only other exit plan 
is shipping people off to jail in Berkeley, 
according to Albany Police Chief Larry 
Murdo. His officers issued 19 citations and 
made four arrests for illegal camping in a 
10-day period in July. | 

Robert Rabbit said that Albany police 
are tightening the noose to drive people 
out. Those charged by police with illegal 
camping are first issued citations and a 
stiff $100 fine; on the third time they are 
cited, they are arrested. But since the 
landfill is their only home, even being 
arrested has not driven off some. 

Rabbit said, “Some of the people who 


have been arrested have no intention of 


leaving. ‘Let them arrest me again.’ 
That’s their attitude. They have nowhere — 
else really to go. They feel that there must 
be a place where they can live, because 
it’s a right. And this is their place.” 

A TWISTED TALE OF BETRAYAL 


One last, strange twist in this story of 
betrayal is that many residents of the 


Albany landfill moved there in the first 


place because they had been rousted by 


See Kinder, Gentler Police State page 16 
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STREET SPIRIT 


SEND DOWN THE FIRE OF YOUR SPIRIT 


““Hospitality is a way to 
break into the anti-foreigner 
Spirit in this country, to tell 
both church and society 
that the Gospel calls us to 
welcome the least of our 
brethren. Today, surely 

that is the refugee.” 


from page one 


suggested that they make it into a Christ 
room, open to anyone in need who might 
find their way to the apartment. Paul then 
declared that they were now officially a 
Catholic Worker. 

Gerard initially protested, but then real- 
ized that, in fact, that was what they were 
already becoming. Jeannette Noel Huis 
was officially born, named after a close 
friend who lived at the New York Catholic 
Worker. 

The first person who arrived at their 
doorstep was a homeless man. Soon there- 
after, a stream of refugees, predominantly 
from African nations, began to come. 
After some discussion, the fledgling com- 
munity decided that the focus of their 
work would be to aid refugees because 
there were a fair amount of agencies in the 
Netherlands assisting homeless people; 
but illegal refugees received no such help. 

Jeannette Noel Huis eventually moved 
into the three flats where it is now located. 
Originally, the immense apartment complex 
was built for the middle-class, but only a 
few such families found there way there. 

Instead, when Suriname received its 
independence from the Netherlands, tens of 
thousands of its citizens who had been vir- 
tually enslaved immediately flocked to their 
former colonizer, many soon inhabiting the 
“multitude of Vacant flats. The few middle- 
class families who were living in the com- 
plex left, making it a foreigner’s ghetto, a 
refuge of sorts for those who had been 
forced to flee their homelands, a place for 
those with few material resources. 

As I wandered around this vast estab- 
lishment, I saw the dirt and garbage often 
found in neighborhoods such as these, but I 
also sensed an air of determination which 
permeated the walls of this “no-person’s 
land.” Perhaps it was this indefatigable spir- 
it which attracted the workers I met, to the 
people with whom they are now living. 
None of the refugees seemed ready to give 
up, even in the face of great odds. 

Frits, Susan and Jellie, the current 
staff, continually said: “There is solidarity 
here — everyone helps each other.” 

The refugees won’t let each other give 
in to despair, but instead accompany each 
other as the Catholic Worker accompanies 
them. The community’s works of mercy 
testify to an incredible compassion and 
acceptance. They also bear witness to a 


The Holy Spirit is portrayed as radiant light sent down by a dove in this 
stained glass window from St. Joseph’s College in Mill Hill, England. 


The fire of the Spirit, the fire of justice, peace 


and nonviolent love, burns brightly here. 


love which assumes certain risks. 
Hospitality becomes a form of resistance. 


HOSPITALITY AS RESISTANCE 
Frits informed me that some groups 
help refugees quietly, but Jeannette Noel 
Huis has chosen to stand by their sisters 
and brothers in a very public manner, 


defying ‘both law:and sentiment that 2#**P. Sanedy Ve a ee stoke map ; 
was treated with dignity. She was given 


would cast aside illegal-aliens. — 

“For us, hospitality is a way to break 
into the anti-foreigner spirit in this coun- 
try, to tell both church and society that the 
Gospel calls us to welcome the least of 
our brethren. Today, surely that is the 
refugee,” said Frits. 

In an attempt to make their commit- 
ment to resistance even more public, each 
week community meunibers and friends 


vigil at 'a nearby detention center which 


holds about 120 refugees who are await- 
ing deportation. “We bring people to the 
barbed wire and it changes their lives,” 
Frits stated emphatically. 

Encounters with Jeannette Noel Huis 
alter the lives of many people, volunteers 
and refugees alike. I spoke at length with 
Elizabeth, a young woman from Nigeria, 
who recounted the horrors of her journey 
to the Netherlands and the acceptance she 
found at this Catholic Worker. 


Elizabeth was forced to leave Nigeria 


because her stepfather was heavily 
involved in politics. As she entered the 


“Netherlands, the authorities decided that 


they couldn’t offer her political asylum 
because she didn’t meet their criteria — so 
they locked her up in jail for five months. 
Elizabeth was extremely frightened 
because she didn’t know what was going to 
happen next. If she was deported she 
would be imprisoned in her own country. 

For some reason, the authorities 
couldn’t verify that Elizabeth had come 
from Nigeria and so they were unable to 
deport her. Instead, when they let her out 
they dropped her off in the middle of 
nowhere, in the middle of the night. 
Elizabeth’s life was in danger again. 

Fortunately, a priest Elizabeth had met 
at the jail followed the police van; when 
they dropped her off, he picked her up and 
took her to Jeannette Noel Huis. 

When I met her, Elizabeth had been at 
the Catholic Worker for three months. She 


told me: “I feel safe here because we’re 
more or less like a community. Here I was 
given food and freedom.” 

Like the other refugees, Elizabeth was 
offered a chance to begin anew. She was 
given life’s basic necessities and, just as 
importantly in a society that strips such 
people of their innate human rights, she 


the freedom to continue to pursue the path 
she felt God was calling her to follow. 

In Nigeria, Elizabeth was a journalist, 
and she starred in a documentary film on 
the womantrade. Here, even though she 
has no money or papers stating that she is 
a legal resident, Elizabeth continues her 
work by reaching out to prostitutes in the 
Red Light District. She also plans to 
attend school and continue to write. 


A PEACEFUL, PRAYERFUL PRESENCE 

In one of our conversations, Susan 
shared that the experience of living and 
working with women like Elizabeth 
grounds the radical acts of resistance in 
which the community is engaged. 

Hospitality is resistance, as is the regu- 
lar presence which Jeannette Noel Huis 
maintains not only at the detention center 
but at the Stock Exchange. There, numer- 
ous corporations profit immensely from 
the arms trade, accumulating vast profits 
as they buy and sell weapons of war. 

Elizabeth, Isaac and Sam — or any of 
the other refugees who are members of 
the community — are a constant reminder 
that those who are poor are the victims of 
both the violence of militarism and the 
violence of greed and economic injustice. 
Jeannette Noel Huis’ witness to the 
Gospel flows from both this sense of soli- 
darity and prayer. 

When I asked them what the best part 
of their experience at the Catholic Worker 
was, Jellie, Susan and Frits all immediate- 
ly replied: “Community!” Susan contin- 
ued: “Living together in community is 
inspiring. When you’re by yourself, you 
might say: ‘I can’t do anything,’ but 
together many things are possible.” 

Frits was enamored of the children. 
And after enduring a very difficult living 
situation in England, Jellie confided that 
being a part of this Catholic Worker has 
allowed her to discover her own path: one 


of joyful service. 

“I thought I had to be Mother 
Theresa,” she said, “and so I gave up 
everything to be a part of this other com- 
munity. I tried to offer my life to the poor, 
but there poverty meant living in a cold, 
dirty, broken-down house. It meant being 
miserable all of the time. I found I could 
no longer stay there and so I struggled 
with what to do next.” 

She already knew Gerard and Frits a 
bit and so she decided to give Jeannette 
Noel Huis a try. “It fit like an old shoe,” 
Jellie said. “Here, I realized that I don’t 
have to be Mother Theresa to be with 
those in need. I just have to be myself.” 

Part of this discovery came through 
prayer. There was no sense of spirituality 
at the community in England, but the staff 
at this Catholic Worker pray together reg- 
ularly. Their common life and work are 
rooted in this shared prayer. 

It is more difficult to find acceptance 
as a faith-based group in the Netherlands, 
a predominantly post-Christian country. 
Most groups who work with refugees or 


_ homeless people are secular, but Jeannette 


Noel Huis has joined with some of these 
organizations on several occasions. 
Every Friday, the community helps 
serve soup at a kitchen where one wall dis- 
plays a poster stating, “No God. No 
Master.” These secular groups question 
those affiliated with Jeannette Noel Huis 
often, for their members do not understand 
how an intelligent group of people, 
engaged in very political work, can 
embrace a God who many believe does not 
even exist. This gives Frits, Susan and 
Jellie ample opportunity to explain the tra- 
dition of the Catholic Worker movement. 


THE EARTH: A COMMON TREASURY 

On one of their walls, someone has 
hung a verse which describes well one 
important underpinning of this enduring 
movement: “You poor take courage. You 
rich take care. This earth was made a 
common treasury for everyone to share. 
All things in common, all people one.” 

Believing that the earth’s goods belong 
to all, this community (like other Catholic 
Workers) embraces voluntary simplicity 
— or what Frits calls voluntary abun- 
dance. Community members live primari- 
ly off of donations and share equally with 
one another the aids they receive. 
Jeannette Noel Huis has also established 
three urban gardens, one by squatting on 
the land. In an attempt to reverence both 
the earth and its inhabitants, these gardens 
are organic — as are the majority of food 
items which must be purchased. 


AN ENDURING LEGACY 

I left Jeannette Noel Huis feeling 
uplifted and hopeful knowing that such 
faithful communities exist all over the 
world. Such sacred groups will continue 
not only to exist, but to expand. 

This Catholic Worker has become 
quite a hub for visitors from Europe who 
wish to embrace a similar lifestyle and are 
seeking guidance. While I was there I met 
Isabel, an Italian woman who was con- 
templating starting a Catholic Worker in 
Milan. Who knows what will emerge 
from her time spent in Amsterdam. 

I do know, however, that Jeannette 
Noel Huis will endure. As the Acts of the 
Apostles tells the story of how the disci- 
ples were empowered by the Spirit to 
spread the Good News of Life and Love 
despite their master’s death, so are those 
who abide at this Catholic Worker contin- 
uing to announce this same message. 


The fire of the Spirit, the fire of justice, ; 


peace and nonviolent love, burns brightly 
here, a light hidden not under a bushel but 
placed high on a hill as a brilliant beacon 
for all to see. 
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Economic Cleansing of the Poor 


A Basis for Creatine. a ar obec ted Class for Homeless People i in America 


by Richard R. Troxell 


he collective approach that our 

’ country has taken toward our 

nation’s poor over the past two 

decades has resulted in a nation- 

al policy of Economic Cleansing. House 

the Homeless Inc. is calling for the repeal 

of all homeless “no-camping” ordinances 

not just in the city of Austin, Texas, 

where we are located, but in all cities 
across America. 

In recent years, out of frustration at 
their inability to solve the homeless prob- 
lem, elected officials, with the urging of 
the business communities, have passed 
local no-camping laws around the coun- 
try. Many cities passed laws making it 
illegal to sleep in public or even in your 
own car, even if you’d lost your home and 
all your worldly belongings. 

These restrictive laws have been 
passed always with a promise of being 
part of a bigger solution yet to come. But, 
like waiting for Godot, the bigger solu- 
tions have never materialized. 

Instead, the laws have been selectively 
enforced not against travelers sleeping in 
airports or bus terminals, but against the 
homeless individual falling asleep in an 
exhausted heap at a bus stop or in the 
doorway of an abandoned building. 

They’ve been enforced not against the 
entertainers traveling in their converted 
trailways buses, but against the single 
mother sleeping with her two children 
clinging to their last worldly possession 
(their car). They’ve been enforced not 
against the students camping out for 
weeks seeking Star Wars tickets, but 
rather against weary foot soldiers of the 
new labor wars where unskilled men can 
only get 50 cents on the dollar for the 
hardest of backbreaking jobs. 

Presently, the plan around the country 
seems to be to escalate the enforcement of 
these anti-homeless, “quality of life” ordi- 
nances and laws. For example, repeat pub- 
lic intoxication offenders in Austin, 
Texas, will soon be subject to enhanced 
penalties that will rocket from $220 fines 
to $2,000, and from two days in jail to six 
months in jail. What a cruel, sick joke it is 
to characterize laws designed to repress 
the homeless, such as the “no camping” 
laws, as “quality of life” issues. 

The question remains: Who are these 
people that we call homeless who seem to 
exist now in huge numbers and yet did not 
seem to exist until the 1970s? One-third are 
Vietnam veterans who returned from the 
war and found themselves to be cast out 
both by the general public and by the 
Veteran’s Administration. As many as one- 
third are folks with mental health problems 
stemming from when our country collec- 
tively closed mental health institutions and 
offered a more “creative” form of housing 
and health care — outpatient health care 
while living on the streets of America. 

Additionally, I can remember a time 
when only one parent had to work to keep 
a family together financially. Inflation and 
economic pressures have resulted in a 
record number of divorces in our poorest 
and hardest working families. And angry 
latch-key kids have now become angry 
homeless youths. 

But the greatest single contributor to 
homelessness was the reduction by 75 per- 
cent of our nation’s housing dollars for our 
poorest citizens. We have withdrawn bil- 
lions of dollars over the past 15 years from 
federal housing allotments and replaced 
high-rise ghettos with low-life “living” on 
the streets of America. Today, in every 
city, thousands of people spend years on 
local housing waiting lists. And these lists 
don’t even reflect the tens of thousands of 
folks that have given up hope. 


Art by Osha Neumann 


The National Coalition for the Homeless (NCH) 


is now working with the U.S. Attorney General’s 


office to chronicle the atrocities committed 
against our nation’s homeless citizens. 


The NCH has passed a Protected Class 
Resolution outlining the civil rights abuses and 


hate crimes committed against the poor. 


Now that we have the poorest of the 
poor corralled on our streets, we are pass- 
ing one punitive law after another to fin- 
ish the task of Economic Cleansing. We 
are passing laws to make their very exis- 
tence, that of even sleeping on our streets, 
illegal. And with the new rush to expand 
“quality of life” laws, we are about to 
house the poor full time and for the long 
term in our new, for-profit prisons, the 
largest prison system in the world. 

By the hundreds of thousands, the poor 
have become this nation’s homeless, fill- 
ing up our subways, our sidewalks and 
our parks. Businesses and private citizens 
alike feel affronted and confronted by 
these ghosts of the streets. 

In an effort to sweep them away, they 


have been stripped of their individuality 


and left faceless. In an effort to dehuman- 
ize the poorest of our citizens, they have 


been labeled “the homeless,” “SRI’s” 


(service-resistant individuals), and “‘tran- 
sients.” They have been labeled “tran- 
sient” even though study after study has 
shown that up to 80 percent are homeless 
in their own locale and have been there 
for up to seven years on average. They 
have been labeled “service resistant” 
although the services they require are 
painfully scarce and woefully inadequate. 
These people have been stripped of 
their identity much the way Slobodan 
Milosevic has defaced the Yugoslovian 
citizens and led so many to their deaths 
with his ethnic cleansing techniques. 
These survivors have been broad- 
brushed as artful and cavalier beggars and 


described by our elected leaders as the- 


dregs of society and touted as a danger to 
the very underpinnings of our social struc- 
ture and safety. In this regard, the elected 
“representatives” have set the tone for not 


only psychological abuse but also physical 
abuse that has been meted upon this popu- 


lace. Case after case of these grotesque - 


incidents have noW been documented. 

On the basis of being homeless, per- 
sons have been targeted by citizens and 
the police alike. No longer satisfied with 
just “sweeping” the homeless from urban 
areas and issuing tickets for sleeping in 
very public areas, the local police have 
gone well outside of heavily populated 
urban areas and into the woods using dogs 
and charging in on horseback. They are 
searching out homeless camps and using 
bulldozers to destroy their belongings and 
makeshift homes. 

And make no mistake, women have 
not escaped the abuse. One such woman 
was Linda Kay Bright, a homeless woman 
with a heart of gold who lived in Austin 
for eight years. Targeted as a homeless 
person, she was beaten senseless and then, 
as she lay there writhing in pain, with 


blood gushing from her slashed throat, 


Linda was repeatedly raped. 

In Los Angeles, 54-year-old Margaret 
Laverne Mitchell, a homeless grandmother, 
was shot dead while defending her shop- 
ping cart when two police officers demand- 
ed proof of ownership. Terrified and suffer- 
ing mental health problems, she defended 
herself by displaying a screwdriver, fo1 
which she paid the ultimate price. 

Many homeless persons have been sei 
on fire and left for dead. One such persor 
was David Davila who, for the offense o! 
asking someone for a cigarette, was 
kicked and beaten senseless. The two 
assailants then left, went into a conve- 
nience store where they purchased a can 
of lighter fluid, returned to Mr. Davila and 
proceeded to set him on fire. He was con- 
sumed in flames, suffering second anc 


third degree burns over 80 percent of his 
body. David has survived but only after 
enduring two years of painful skin grafts. 

Homeless persons have been urinated 
upon and smeared with feces. They have 
been bludgeoned while sleeping and pum- 
meled and stomped while unconscious, as 
occurred when two university students 
jumped from a car and proceeded to flail 
on two sleeping homeless individuals with 
2-by-4 boards. 

Now laws have been uniquely designed 
targeting their condition. These laws are 
being selectively enforced against them, 
including no camping, no sleeping, no loi- 
tering, no sitting — all because they have 
found themselves at the bottom of the eco- 


‘nomic barrel. Special courts are now being 


devised against them called community 
courts where homeless persons will be 
tried for their crimes of poverty. 

And make no mistake, they won't 
escape. Not the poor black, the poor 
white, the poor Hispanic or even the poor 
children. Realize that in the 1970s, a per- 
son could work 40 hours at minimum 
wage and get a cheap apartment. But no 
longer. It is now recognized that the feder- 
al minimum wage is insufficient to secure 
even an efficiency apartment and to get 
off the streets. No matter how hard they 
work, some people can no longer work 
themselves off the streets of America. 

And even in southern cities like Austin 
and Atlanta, these former family members 
are dying at a record rate. In 1998, the 
tally in Austin, Texas, alone reached 40 
persons! The cleansing has begun. 

But when it is all over, there will be a 
day of reckoning — a tribunal. Be this tri- 
bunal public or, if we only face our own 


individual trials, we will find ourselves 


being held accountable for our actions. 
We will be judged, either for our active 
participation in this economic cleansing, 
or for just standing by and allowing this to 
happen. This is America’s Kosovo. | 
House the Homeless in Austin now 
calls for the repeal of all no-camping ordi- 
nances. The promise made when the ordi- 
nances and laws were passed was that 
they would just be temporary and that the 
laws would be part of a much larger solu- 


tion. However, the solution has not mate-’ 


rialized or been funded. 

We say repeal the no-camping ordi- 
nances and allow some other solution to 
be forced into existence. For example, by 
paying a fair Universal Living Wage, a 
true free market will allow many of our 
nation’s homeless to access housing in the 
private housing sector. We say stop the 
Economic Cleansing whether it is inten- 
tional or just the natural progressive result 
of all these separate actions. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) is now working with the 
U.S. Attorney General’s office to chronicle 
the atrocities committed against our 
nation’s homeless citizens. Furthermore, 
the NCH has passed a Protected Class 
Resolution outlining the civil rights abuses 
and hate crimes committed against them. 

NCH calls for persons who earn 


- incomes of 100 percent of federal poverty 


guidelines or less to be constituted as the 
Indigent Homeless Population and to come 
under the umbrella of a Protected Class. 

It is time to stop the Economic 
Cleansing, repeal all laws targeting our 
poorest citizens, pass a Universal Living 
Wage (indexed to the cost of housing), 
and pass the Protected Class Resolution 
for our nation’s homeless citizens. 


Richard Troxell is president of House the 
Homeless, Inc. in Austin, Texas, and a 
board member of the National Coalition for 
the Homeless in Washington, D.C. 
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In Chico, Compassion for the Homeless Is a Suspect Activity 


Editor’s Note: Recently, the editorial 
pages of the Chico Enterprise-Record 
stereotyped and vilified homeless people 


‘and those in the city who would assist 


them. Pastor Carl F. Wilfrid of Faith 
Lutheran Church has helped organize a 
coalition of Chico churches to provide 
shelter for homeless people. He wrote this 
response to call the city to conscience. 


by Rev. Carl Wilfrid 


I would like to make my comments 
under the headings of several questions 
that have been raised by the media: 

Is sheltering the homeless ultimately 
an unwise, dependency- producing distor- 
tion of compassion? 

Will a year-round homeless shelter 


become a magnet ae homeless 


people to Chico? 
Will a year-round shelter become 
another failed big-government program? 
Should churches pay the bill? 


First, is sheltering the homeless an 
unwise, dependency-producing distortion 
of compassion? I know about co-depen- 
dency and its dangers. I have (though 
rarely) counseled women to separate from 
their alcoholic and/or abusive husbands 
because even the husband’s best chance 
for a changed life depended on breaking 
the old relational patterns. Unexpected 
advice, perhaps, from a pastor, but I have 
given it. | support the Esplanade House’s 
“tough love” approach to helping home- 
less families; if parents are not willing to 
participate fully in drug and alcohol pro- 
grams, parenting classes, job training, and 


more, they are asked to leave; someone on 


the long waiting list will be more eager 
for the opportunity. 

I am delighted to hear of church-based 
programs like Good News Garage in 
Burlington, Vermont (featured in a recent 
Smithsonian article), in which old cars are 
donated, repaired, and sold to poor people 
for an average of $650, well below actual 
value, and through which 75% of clients 
referred by the local Department of Social 
Welfare get off welfare because the low- 
cost transportation enables them to work. 

But... Chico’s homeless ‘people, a very 
small group of 100-150 out of our popula- 
tion of 85,000, are among the most bro- 
ken people in our midst; over half were 


beaten in childhood by abusive parents 
and others, some are physically unable to 
“work.” Some are mentally ill and unable 
to hold a job. Some are emotionally dam- 
aged and unemployable. Surely some are 
“lazy,” some are “just drunks,” but it is 
naive and false to assume that most of 
these people could be effectively “taught 
to fish.” 

Surely a permanent homeless shelter 
would “enable” some to remain stuck in 
their brokenness, just as the 140’days of 
winter shelter “enabled” some, just as the 
Esplanade House and the Jesus Center 
and the Salvation Army “enable” some 
people to save money on food and shelter 
so they can purchase their drug of choice. 


Chico, religious and non-religious, have . 


decided that the good we accomplish is 
worth the risk! Frankly, I want more 
homeless people in Chico who have the 
intelligence to figure out where the best 
help is, and the gumption to move there! 
Will a year-round shelter become 
another failed big-government program? 
The Homeless Task Force and the Chico 
Community Shelter Partnership are not 
asking for a government program. 
Councilmember Herbert said, “There’s 


a difference between a community based 


solution and a government based solu- 

tion.” I agree! This past winter Chico 

showed its true colors. Churches offered 

facilities and food and volunteer help. 
® 


Will a homeless shelter become a magnet attracting 
homeless people to Chico? In my view this is a bogus 
issue. If you help the needy, you run the risk! So we have 
to make a choice; either we try to help broken and poor 
people, and risk drawing others, or we don’t. 


But all these “compassionate” agencies 
work to keep this problem minimized. In 
just 140 days, the winter shelter staff was 
able to win the trust of many, and to help 
several homeless persons get connected 
with the help they need. I find offensive 
the pervasive assumption that compas- 
sionate people are of suspect intelligence, 
and are easily duped! 

Will a year-round homeless shelter 
become a magnet attracting homeless peo- 
ple to Chico? Councilmembers Keene and 
Johnston expressed their concern. But 
how, please tell me, can we care for the 
homeless well, really well, but not so well 
that a homeless person might be tempted 
to move to Chico from elsewhere? There 
is no way to. do that! In my view this is a 
bogus issue. If you help the homeless, you 
run the risk. If you were homeless, would 
you live in Orland where there’s no feed- 
ing program, or in Chico where the Jesus 
Center provides two meals a day? If you 
help the needy, you run the risk! So we 


’ have to make a choice; either we try to 


help broken and poor people, and risk 
drawing others, or we don’t. The Jesus 
Center and the Salvation Army know that, 
and stand as proof that many people in 


Unfortunately, Clinton plans to 
get the Democrats reelected by - 
keeping everyone’s attention on 
the “booming economy.” 


by Helen Lima 


If you feel particularly enraged by 
something done by a Republican member 
of the Senate Finance Committee and 
you decide to write to tell him how 
wrong he is, please write the letter — 
BUT he will never receive it. Did you 
know that there is a mail routing proce- 
dure in-our U.S. Congress that sees to it 
that letters get delivered to your 
Congressperson or Senator (based, pre- 
sumably, on your return address), but 
NOT to members of Congress from other 
districts — even though the letter is 
addressed to someone in another district? 

I was pretty amazed when I learned 
this. I also wondered why I have heard of 
no challenge to this arbitrary rerouting of 
the U.S. mail. Surely it’s a violation of 
our rights of free speech. 

Congresswoman Barbara Lee’s office 
says: “Go ahead and write the letter.” 
Then, when it gets side-tracked into Ms. 
Lee’s office, she will add it to her collec- 
tion of political ammunition for the next 


fight with the right-wing Republicans. 
Congresswoman Lee told us in a} 
recent letter that the big problem -this 
year is the budget caps on all social pro- 
grams, including Section 8 housing. 
“Rental assistance could be cut by 
$144 million with severe consequences,” 
she says. The National Low Income 
Housing Coalition speaks of “massive 
cuts to HUD programs in general.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Clinton plans to 
get the Democrats reelected next year by 
keeping everyone’s attention on the 
“booming economy.” “The 24-hour 
BOOM channel — All Prosperity, All 
the Time,” columnist Arianna Huffington 
called it. The plan is that the 35 million 
Americans living in poverty will not be 
seen or heard from. 
We hear that there is a record amount 
of money available to Congress this year 
and they are discussing whether to give a 
tax break to people who don’t need it or 
give it to the Pentagon. Of course, we 
don’t know how much of that surplus is 
hopes and dreams, but we have a demand 
to make on whatever money there is. 
Congress can no longer ignore the 
needs of the poor people of this country. 
Housing — like food.and clothing —is a 
basic right. Raise those “caps!” 


Others from the community jumped on 
board, too. When we establish a year- 
round facility to serve the homeless peo- 
ple in our midst, I foresee no diminishing 
of volunteer involvement, community 
participation, church participation. 

We’re not asking for the government 
to do it; we are asking for some govern- 
ment funding! We are hoping for a part- 
nership, a broad partnership, including the 
government but led by volunteer citizens. 
The Esplanade House operates that way. 
Even part of the Salvation Army’s fund- 
ing comes from government sources. 
“The government” is not evil; it is all of 
us together, pooling our resources for the 
common good. “The government” does 
not take over everything it funds. 

Government funds do not preclude 
church involvement. How many times 
must this be said? We are proposing 
exactly what Councilmember Herbert 


- whole, “ 


wants: “a community based solution” 
using, by the way, Block Grant funds pro- 
vided for in the 1970s (Nixon 
Administration) so that care for the men- 
tally ill and others would not be the 
responsibility of the federal government, 
but of local communities (like Chico!). 

Should the churches pay the bill? As 
Pastor Ted Sandberg (First Baptist- 
Church) recently wrote, “This is a com- 
munity problem that requires a communi- 
ty response.” Some churches are willing 
to do their share and more. Twelve con- 
gregations generously participated last 
winter. I know of two others ready to help 
next winter. Many of these, as well as 
other congregations, already support the 
Jesus Center, the Esplanade House, The 
Well, the Salvation Army, and others. 

But churches cannot and should not be 
expected to foot the entire bill! Many 
church members are already giving away 
at least 10% of their income. The average 
for church members is 2-5%. Do folks 
outside the church donate to charitable 
work 2-5% of their annual income? All ' 
that aside, the Block Grant dollars are des- 
ignated for local community efforts to 
serve the broken people in our midst. 

Jesus told a parable about some hired 
hands who warned the farmer that weeds 
were growing in his grainfield; they 
offered to pull them out. But the farmer, 
realistic and wise, ordered them to allow 
the messy situation to continue, to allow 
the weeds and wheat to grow together 
“lest in pulling up the weeds you lose 
some of the wheat as well.” We live 
together in community, responsible and 
irresponsible people, selfish and generous, 
religious and nonreligious, broken and 
truly needy” and “con artists.” 

As much as we’d like Chico or our 
churches or our efforts at social service to 
be neat and tidy, it won’t happen. So we 
try to live in the “messy” reality. We try 
to build community in the midst of untidy 
reality. I believe God meets us there! 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


_ by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


August 1999 


1. True heroism is remarkably sober, very undramatic. It is not the urge to surpass all 


others at whatever cost, but the urge to serve. others at whatever cost. 
ARTHUR ASHE (American tennis player), quoted in Reader’s Digest, August 1994 


2. Follow your own path, and let people talk. 


DANTE (Italian poet), “Purgatory,” The Divine seeaiee 1321 


3. Money often costs too much. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher), “Wealth,” The Conduct of Life, 1860 


4. The human condition is something at once horrible and marvelous. Estamos muy mal 


hechos, pero no estamos terminados. We are very badly made, but we are not finished. 
EDUARDO GALEANO (Uruguayan writer), David Barsamian interview, Progressive, July 1999 


5. To face despair and not give in to it, that’s courage. 
TED KOPPEL (American broadcaster), Charlie Rose television interview, 29 February 1996 


6. Your freedom and mine cannot be separated. 


NELSON MANDELA (South African president), message written in prison and delivered by his daughter 


Zindzi Mandela, speech, Soweto, 10 February 1985 


7. Is it not the artist who—like our dreams—dissolves the pretenses that hide us from 
ourselves, disclosing both our self-serving fantasies and our unsuspected potentialities? 
DOROTHY NORMAN (American writer), The Hero: Myth/Image/Symbol, 1969 


8. We are members one of another; so that you cannot aye or help your neighbor 


without injuring or helping yourself. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright), preface to Androcles and the Lion, 1912 


9. There is nothing more debasing than the work of those who do well what is not 


worth doing at all. 


GORE VIDAL (American writer), quoted in Newsweek, 25 March 1968 


10. Walk tall as the trees; live strong as the mountains; be gentle as the spring winds; 


keep the warmth of summer in your heart, and the Great Spirit will always be with you. 
ANONYMOUS (Native American), chant, quoted in Helen Nearing, Loving and Leaving the Good Life, 1992 


11. In the face of evil, silence is complicity is betrayal. 


12. There are only two Kinds of criminals: those who get caught—and the rest of us. 


HORS A 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
20,000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 
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MIGHT MAKES BLIGHT 


Reflections on Homelessness, ever Drugs and the Right to Privacy 


Nothing is less private than 
rolling out a bedroll in a pub- 
lic place or a shelter full of 
strangers and going to sleep. 
It is time to ensure people the 
right to privacy — or we all 
may be unrolling the constitu- 
tion to use for a sleeping bag. 


by Hank Deadwood 


omelessness is a violation of 

the right to privacy, as I 

learned from personal experi- 

ence after being homeless dur- 
ing most of the five years from 1992 until 
1997. The way things are set up now, 
when a homeless person tries to find pri- 
vacy, trespassing is usually involved. So it 
is not only the privacy of the homeless 
person that is violated but those against 
whom the transgression is made. 

Society has an obligation, decreed by 
the Bill of Rights, to provide a place for 
all the impoverished and marginalized, 
the broken down wretches and nonviolent 
shamans, a place they can go to protect 
both their privacy and that of the main- 
stream citizens who feel violated. 

All American citizens have the right to 
privacy, including the impoverished. 
When a person is outside looking in at the 
decadence of society 24 hours a day there 
is no telling what is going to happen. The 
overwhelming fear of disorder this kind of 
militant freedom engenders in “rational” 
civilians makes one believe there is a 
chance laws may soon be passed to herd 
impoverished people into paramilitary 


prisons like some neo-Nazi horrorshow. It ~ 


feels like that is the direction this society 
is heading when it constantly imprisons 
people — who must have money to sur- 
vive — for trying to get that money by 
any means necessary. 

The real crime is being broke: Sec 
is not willing to allow homeless people to 
decide how they want to live for them- 
selves, but'no reasonable alternatives are 
provided anywhere. Building pseudo-pris- 
ons and calling them shelters is ridicu- 
lous. Shelters are definitely a violation of 


the right to privacy. I should know: I lived 


in one for a month. 

The answer may be in subsidy, but there 
is no way to find the government culpable, 
because the corporations run the govern- 
ment. Maybe we have to coerce corpora- 
tions into taking responsibility for the idio- 


cy they are defining. Corporate greed is out - 


of control; not:even. Monica Lewinsky 
could slow it down, although’she was able 
to bring the federal government to a 
screeching halt for months on end. 
Corporations control the money. They 


define the hell-bent flow of humanity 


through urban corridors at rush hour twice 


daily with their nine-to-five schedules. If. 


they don’t want homeless people mud- 
dling up sidewalks and forcing their 
employees to come face to face with the 


incapacity of modern society, maybe they. 
should provide a place for the homeless to. 
get out of the way; maybe they should 
even provide them with education and - 


free health care to go with it. 

What a concept: high tech, corporate 
socialism, the digital company store. 
Microsoft could get a monopoly on every- 
thing. The alternative of “letting George 
do it,” is not happening. Government is 
crippled by fear of its own incapacity. 
They get a few billion dollars in tax sur- 
plus, and because they are afraid of taking 
responsibility for using it on social pro- 
grams that might not work, all they want 
to do is give it back to the rich, or spend it 


If corporations don’t want homeless people muddling 
up sidewalks and forcing their employees to come face 
to face with the incapacity of modern society, maybe 
they should provide a place for the homeless to get out 
of the way. Maybe they should even provide them with 
education and free health care to go with it. 


n “education” for our children. How are 
you going to teach children when you 
can’t teach their parents anything except 


howto turn an ignition switch, fill a. gas. 


tank, and collect a paycheck? 

_What a travesty it all is. Taxes suppos- 
edly levied to allow the government to 
govern are now being used to prove gov- 
ernment is completely incapable. I get the 


feeling that Washington, Sacramento, and 


local governments are teaming up to 


prove the logic of Social Darwinism. 


The corporate monster is forcing the 


‘impoverished into the street by demand- 


ing the same kind of money from them as 
is paid to company employees. It costs 
more than one thousand dollars to move 


into a decent apartment these days and 


you need to have good credit: money isn’t 
enough. Most people who have gone 
broke even once have some outstanding 
debt that makes them a credit liability. 
Credit is a ridiculous tautological game 
played for real with people’s lives; and if 
you lose it is over forever, unless you 


_have enough money to pay a lawyer to 


help you declare bankruptcy. That is real- 


ly absurd; it takes money to prove you 


have none! 
People in this economy are constantly 
trying to make money from the incapacity 


“of others. Some moron runs a red light and 
‘crashes his car into a wall, nailing some 
~ luckless pedestrian en route. Everybody 
“gets paid: the driver, the pedestrian and the 


landlord whose: building walls got 
smashed all get a settlement out of the dri- 
ver’s insurance; the ambulance driver gets 
$25 an hour to haul the injured off to the 
emergency room; the cops get paid to 
stand there in blue suits and jot down the 
details of the accident; the tow truck driver 
gets paid to drag the totaled vehicle to the 
junkyard; the auto manufacturer gets paid 
to replace the car; and the insurance com- 
pany was getting paid right along on a 
monthly basis in expectation that this trav- 
esty was going to happen. 

To social welfare institutions every 
homeless person is like that car wreck. All 
kinds of social workers make their living 


administering revolving door programs 
that invite the homeless in and eventually 
spit them out later into the same misery 


they were trying to escape in, the first. 


place so they can be exploited again in the 
future, ad nauseam. 

We need to re-evaluate our society to 
provide security, hygiene, transportation, 
health care, democratic government, and a 
place for people to live in peace. But our 
society is incapable of self-criticism. This 
is obvious when you watch the govern- 
ment enforce “peace” by making war in 


Kosovo and Iraq, while poverty, conta- _ 


gion and violent crime are rampant in our 
city streets. That is hypocrisy of the high- 
est order. If a society is to be judged most 
accurately by the functioning of its poor- 
est members, the jury would not be out 
long on America. : 


The answer lies in allowing people to | 


live on their own terms for as little money 
as possible. Vacant buildings are all over 
the place; whatever happened to squat- 
ter’s rights? Live and let live. This coun- 
try expanded because the government 
gave people the chance to farm their own 
land with the “forty acres and a mule” 
strategy. The forty acres has become an 
alley and the mule is now a sleeping bag. 

Squatter’s rights is one of the most 
humane ideas ever conceived by mankind. 
If you don’t think there is available hous- 
ing around for these rights to be honored, 
take a walk through the Presidio or any of 
the Bay Area’s abandoned military bases. 
Thousands of units of perfectly good 
housing are standing vacant. Let homeless 
and impoverished people move into those 
units and maintain them autonomously. 

Turn on the water, provide electricity 
and forget it. Set up community kitchens 
stocked with decent food and let them 
make their own meals. Give them free bus 
passes so they can get to work or school 
without stealing cars or panhandling. 
What is the problem? Only if they go 
completely criminal or become complete 
slobs making horrifying messes does the 
government have to intervene. 

No one asked to be born into this life. 


ACool Orange Crush 
by Michael Creedon 


Where shall we bury him? 
Under what bush? . 

What was he living for? 
And who shall marry her? 
And in what rush? 

What was she single for? 


The hot water where I swim 
Has gotten too deep 

And I have forgotten 
Certain things. 


And where will you bury me? 
Under what freeway overpass? 
And what was I living for? 


And who shall marry me? 

And what’s the rush? 

I just might live forever, 

Sipping on this cool Orange Crush. 


a 


I’m one step removed, one 
Step away from them, from 
You; precious thoughts 
Flow from this cool bottle 
Of Orange Crush that 
Delivers me. 


Home By Dark 
by Michael Creedon 


I’ve been alone too long 

To double-cross myself now. 

I went down to the crossroads, 

Fixing to die; instead, 
-Tlearned to fly. 

I’ve been up here too long 

To clip my wings now. 


When I throw myself up: 


‘} Tin the air, come meets aie GSf 


On my own two feet. 
I’m a toss-up not to 
Cross up. Nota pop-up — 
I still crop up 

When they cut down 
The weeds. 


I’ve been around this long 

So I might as well stick around. 

The busses don’t run very often 

Out here, especially on weekends, 
But these, boots are made for walking. . 
I was afraid for so long 

I forgot that song. Now I’m 
Whistling in the park. 

I'll be home by dark. 


No one came out of their mother’s uterus 
conspiring to get a Visa card. No one 
grew up expecting to be sucking on a 
crack pipe or shooting heroin. The social 
options available in this culture are. 
extremely limited, despite the thousands 
of times our politicians use the term “free- 
dom” to win elections. —__ 

It is like driving down a road and find- 
ing a dead end. You either turn around 
and back out or stay there. Making a 
wrong turn is no crime and neither is 
poverty or drug abuse. It is a social dis- 
ease caused by an imposed system that 
violates the right to privacy. If trauma- 
tized, troubled folks want to numb pain 
with heroin, space out on coke, tweak on 
methamphetamine, or lose their minds on 
LSD, what difference does it make to any- 
one else if it isn’t happening on their 
street at four in the morning? 

We do not prevent people from driving 
around in cars that are poisoning our 
atmosphere and running innocent people 
over. Why should we prevent people from 
taking drugs? Why not simply allow 
clean, well-manufactured, quality drugs to 
be sold at “narcotics clinics?” These 


places could provide a clean, well- 


See Might Makes Blight page 13 
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by Michael Creedon 


_ Milling around, and then another 
Couple sitting on some steps, 


Old dilapidated parking lot three 


And no money, as I tell them - 
When they ask. But I don’t dig 
Running 

Even as kindly a gauntlet as this 
In my own home town. 


In my new place 


As if there were anywhere at all 
| For these friends to go. 

Here it is, it’s 1:30 a.m. 

In the Anorexic Cloud Cafe 

In my new neighborhood. 

In my old neighborhood, 

Even the birds were unfriendly. 


Might Makes Blight 


from page 12 


designed environment with support structures and super- 
vision 24 hours a day where people can have healthy, rea- 
| sonably sane excursions into the psychic states they crave. 
Let certified laboratories take control of manufacturing 
| the substances so that a bunch of psychopaths would not 
be producing the heinous crap and pitching the toxic 
byproducts into the river. The second biggest environ- 


manufacturing dirty speed..Those criminals dump that 
waste into the river for spite. They don’t want to be perse- 
-| cuted so they are going to make everyone pay. 


ing homelessness and drug abuse. What drives people to the 
incredible extents of drug abuse now found in our society? 
Could it be the unconscious desire to have such wild behav- 
ior arrested or, even worse, to commit suicide by proxy with 
an overdose or by contracting an incurable disease? 
Sigmund Freud wrote about the “death instinct,” an uncon- 
scious desire to end suffering by dying. Maybe it is not just 
the psychic states achieved under the influence of drugs that 
draws people into the underworld, but the death instinct as 
expressed in the thrill of the hunt, adding an entirely new 
and bizarre dimension to the spectacle of intoxication. 

The use of narcotics is definitely a cry for help. Make 
the drugs legal, act like it is part of normal social func- 
tioning to use them, and people might stop crying, get 
bored and quit. In Holland where heroin is legal, one per 
cent of the population is addicted. In the United States, 
where heroin is criminalized, the rate is three percent. 
Take away the stalking, parasitic, police-state mentality 
and there is a good chance drug users might start to leave 
the stuff alone, or at least reduce the amount of harm they 
are doing to themselves with masochistic fixes in strange 
corners of the city. 

. It doesn’t take much of a subsidy (or police-state appa- 

ratus) to give homeless people squatting rights. It is a 
completely sympathetic, organic process. Given time and 
| space they would find resources to bring their dwellings 
‘up to code. If they are willing to sleep in alleyways and 


OH No! ITS — 


Anorexic Cloud Café 


In this neighborhood, 

Just between the corner of my street Everybody’s got their hand out 
At 40th and Opal, and-the corner of But at least they smile. 

40th and Broadway, I passabunch That I can handle. 

of men in an alley, drinking or just | They say, “Have a good one,” 
Even though they don’t have 
A place to sleep. In my 

Men, slightly menacing, and inthe | New apartment, I wonder 
“How safe is flying, really?” 


More sit on a sort of old curbway. | And I envy Marilyn Monroe 
People with nowhere to go. And Montgomery Clift 
Ihave no hassle with any of them For the wonderful way 

As I’ve seen them before They took those drugs. 


Those were different times 
But I would’ve died too. 


At the Anorexic Cloud Cafe, 

A place whose menu offers only _ 
Air, I’m settling in with 

The homeless of this earth and 
Finding my own place among them. 
Here, we all dine at the same cafe 
And eat the same precious dish. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


‘| mental: problem:affecting: Our: waterways in California is’ 
| toxic byproducts getting: dumped into rivers by ‘people. 


“manage it. We could use the tax dollars saved on prison 
administration to house homeless, impoverished and 


‘to house and guard the prisoner who lives in there. I think 


_ Persecution is at the root of most of the issues surround- 500 geodesic domes could be built with that money. (I 


people read and enjoyed Buckminster Fuller’s theories, 


‘mediocrity of bogus social institutions. You get the feeling 


is stacking things on top of other things, mainly stock cer- 


_ live in privacy and freedom. There is nothing less private 


STREET SPIRIT 


parks, they would surely be willing to crash on the floor 
of a squat. Most middle-class people and politicians who 
are critical of squatters talk about hygiene, drug abuse and 
crime. Personal hygiene is exactly that, personal, so let the 
poor slob be. Drug abuse would not be abuse at all if it 
were completely legal and treated-as a clinical problem. 
Crime would be diminished extremely by provisions for 
free room and board and legalization of drugs. 

You get the feeling that drugs are criminalized so that 
cops will have work to do. You get the feeling homeless- 
ness is institutionalized so that social workers will have to 


drug-addicted people in private dwellings. It costs 
$25,000 dollars to build a prison cell and $100,000 a year 


don’t even want to start an argument about our incapacity 
to learn from great geniuses, but the fact that there are not 
domes all over the place is a reflection that although many 


none of them learned a damn thing from doing so.) 
In America we torture genius and promote the terminal 


that the only thing we are capable of doing in this economy 


tificates, derelict automobiles, and pieces of lumber. It is 
about time we stopped stacking and tried to figure out what 
is really going on around here. 

Making sure that no one’s right to privacy is violated 
answers the problem of homelessness. Proof of that fact is 
society placing so many suckers into prison. Prisons are 
all about insuring the right to privacy, but at too great a 
social and econoinic cost. No one wants to go to jail, not 
everyone is ready to work nine to five, and not everyone | 

cares to get a bachelor’s degree. I know I didn’t. But 
impoverished people are alive and eee and they need 
housing and dignity. 

It is the duty of American society to allow people to 


than rolling out a bedroll in a public place or a shelter full 
of strangers and going to sleep. It is time to ensure people 
the right to privacy — or we all may be unrolling the con- 
stitution to use for a sleeping bag. 


LIKE CATS ‘N’ DOGS A Ace Backwords © 19% 


BAPTISM 


by Hank Deadwood 


From the hollow mind of sleep 

a rainbow of conversion 

dream time parabolic across the polluted river 
where fluid sludge twists underwater 

like blood through the veins 

of a dope fiend bum 


Baptized by a thousand waters 
filled with tainted plankton 
bubbles swirl around 

my psychotropic electrolytes 


Sanctified in night rides 

through the open gate of street life 
bad faith skid rows and immaculate 
deceptions of mutant blood 

suicide, poverty, lust 

a vagrant in the silence of purgatory 


Crippled by voodoo 
I hear blind men singing into wounded nights 


voices resonating this dense urban ghetto 


I see through the eyes of a deaf man and 


hobble into nowhere with our crippled brethren | 


entombed by union and secession as one 


I will never hear the cosmic dissonance 
of an unstrung quartet 

nor will the book of death 

be read through my glassy eyes 


Baptized by the somber cataclysm 
of universal fire 

I am alone in the entropic efficiency 
of mechanized society 

the train speeds without motion 
doors open 

no one leaves 


doors close - 


Pree: 


io one remains 
Half drowned by freezing holy HIE 2 
I have known snowy sleep 

and sacred ice crystals 

on the windows of blindness 


11 acted like a dope fiend bum 


searching for water 

twisted, swirling, : 
washed out neon movie screen 
of crazed circuitry 


A thousand waters 

rainbows of plankton 

saw-faced narwhals and 

unknowable filter-mouth humpbacks 
Singing their watery chorales 


Baptised by a voyage of bad faith 
portside docks and social security oceans 
where mad jigsters mock 

the blind 

crippled 

wounded 


: Waters ebbing and flowing the same 


nothing but whorling baptismal noise | 
no escape from electricity where arrogance — 
is entombed with bad sex _ 


Baptized by cosmic fluid 
immaculate conceptions of my genetic material 


| purged of sin by what happened right now 


I swim through the mermaid sea 


: amid semen drenched, Edvard Munch 


madonnas soaking wet 

in the blue world 

of stupid writers 

who care if such an ocean 
is the part of a brain 


where ozone holes happen 


where physics is a linguistic exercise 


-| and in the beginning was the word 


god 


: 
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RECLAIMING BERKELEY’S SOUTHSIDE 


from page two 


~ also got attention), calling for shoppers to 


boycott businesses that actively supported 
the attacks on the poor and “homeless” as 
if this town wasn’t indeed their home. 

Other park activists wanted to try to 
maintain good relations with Telegraph 
Avenue businesses and preferred we keep 
our focus on People’s Park. I felt we 
needed to consolidate a base of action in 
the Park, but to ignore the need to respond 
to what was happening in the Southside 
was to avoid dealing with the fairly obvi- 
ous source of where much of the attack on 
People’s Park was coming from: the 
University of California and the 
Telegraph merchants. 

I opposed the too-general, scattershot 
use of the powerful tool of economic boy- 
cotts and leafleting for now. Although it 
annoyed merchants, I also found it did get 
their attention and lip service at least to 
having dialogue (which, of course, I 
always have been quite open to having 
with them). However, I do feel we need to 
build a larger organized base of people 
actively working to stop this campaign 
against Southside Berkeley’s alternative 
street culture before our concerns will be 
more seriously addressed. Smiling, cor- 
dial faces that mask the true intent of 
those who stab us in the back while deny- 
ing any desire for our silent removal from 
the Southside simply will not do. 

By the time of the public hearing on 
the budget on June 15, Mayor Shirley 
Dean and the “progressive majority” had 
come up with their own budgets. The 
mayor proposed 3.5 more full-time police 
positions focused on Telegraph, but with 
more flexibility to shift them to other 
parts of Berkeley. The “progressive” plan, 
which named-sponsor Vice-Mayor 
Maudelle Shirek found lamentable, calls 
for three more cops to be added to the 
general Berkeley force. This was what 
passed one week later. 

My efforts to get people to call the 
council before the vote may have had 
some minimal impact, but only a few 
showed up to speak on the issue of the 
police increase as proposed by the city 
manager’s plan. Tony, a black street per- 
son, Street Spirit vendor and fellow 
activist, and I waited well past midnight 
to speak. Matthew of Copwatch spoke in 
the earlier general public comment period. 

The night before the June 22nd vote, 
Russ of Copwatch revealed that the city 
manager had placed on the agenda for 


~ council approval (with no advance notice, 
and naturally no real chance for much 


public comment) a grant request to the 
U.S. Justice Department for an additional 
six police officers to be added to 
Telegraph Avenue. This was chilling 
given the already too-cozy relationship 


_between the City of Berkeley’s law 


enforcement and the Justice Department. 

. Rumors abound that last year’s severe 
police sweeps on Telegraph Avenue 
received federal task force money. More 
recently, this scary link between the city 
manager and the U.S. Justice Department 
was publicly revealed in conjunction with 


_ the guards and the Berkeley police pres- 


A Photo Journey Through People’s Park 
Celebrating 30 Years of Park History 
On Display August 1-30 at Addison Street Windows 


Addison St. near Corner of Milvia, Berkeley 


People’s Park Slideshow — August 15 at 8 p.m. 
Reception with juice and chips at 8 p.m. 
Outdoor slideshow in adjacent parking lot at 9 p.1 m. 
‘This special slideshow highlights the creation of People’s Park, the tearing up 
and removal of the pavement, and the struggles over the volleyball courts. 


For more information, call Nancy Delaney: 925/944-7747 (VM) or 510/548-3223. 


ence and arrests defending the improper 
seizure of KPFA by Pacifica. 

I have often spoken of the Clinton 
Administration’s link to the anti-homeless, 
anti-loitering laws we’ve seen defeated in 
Berkeley and later instituted all over the 
nation. The Democratic Leadership 
Council, and President Clinton specifically, 
were heavily influenced, and still are, by 
Georgetown Professor Amitaj Etzioni’s 
book, The Communitarian Agenda, which 
outlined these anti-homeless laws and other 
attacks on civil liberties. He put forth the 
general premise (hardly original) that the 
larger community has rights that. supersede 
those of minorities and individuals. 

Berkeley’s so-called progressives voted 
to approve the city manager’s application 
to the U.S. Justice Department for six more 


hard on Telegraph’s street people. 

At that City Council meeting, 
Chancellor Berdahl spoke of parents of 
prospective UC Berkeley students being 
scared to send their kids to Berkeley and its 
supposedly crime-infested Southside. He 
referred to a report from the State (now 
proven to be factually flawed) that crime 
was up in Berkeley and its-Southside. This 
report was widely reported in the main- 
stream media, along with local Daily Cal 
nonsense that inferred, despite factual evi- 
dence to the contrary, that all serious crime 
was caused by homeless People’s Park 
addicts and, of course, by activists nostal- 
gically living in a 1960s drug haze. 

Berkeley Police Chief Dash Butler 
repeatedly stated that crime in Berkeley 
and in the Southside was down very signif- 
icantly. This did not fit in with the dema- 
gogic, corporate agenda of engendering the 


Police Chief Dash Butler stated that crime in Berkeley and 
in the Southside was down significantly. This did not fit in 
with the demagogic, corporate agenda of engendering the 
fear needed to justify further attacks on Berkeley’s street 
people, activists and countercultural elements. 


police officers, with the modification that 
rather than being specifically assigned to 
Telegraph, they will be assigned in 
response to registered concerns of Berkeley 
neighborhoods (perhaps with a specific 
focus on the poorer, more crime-ridden 
south and western areas of the city). 

When Russ of Copwatch asked 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington why 
he voted for this grant application for six 
more cops when crime in Berkeley is 
down, Worthington told him that having 
the Feds pay for six more officers allows 
more of Berkeley’s tax revenues to be 
used for social service needs. ; 


With these police increases passed-but _ 


less tied to Telegraph, I returned my focus 
more fully to People’s Park. Back in 
February of this year, a group called Safe 
Streets Now — representing a claimed, but 
as yet unidentified 42 “neighbors and mer- 
chants” — threatened to bring UC 
Berkeley to small claims court for $5000 
for each plaintiff if the University, as the 
supposed owner of People’s Park, did not 
clear out the drug dealing in the Park. Safe 
Streets Now is led by Molly Wetzel, who 
organized neighbors in Oakland to pressure 
landlords to evict suspected drug-dealing 
tenants by threatening to sue the former. 
Recently, in south Berkeley, they had dri- 


ven a black grandmother out of the house. 


she owned and into homelessness because 
of the drug use of a grandchild. _ 

A little earlier, UC Chancellor Robert 
Berdahl had come to address the Berkeley 
City Council, the first time a chancellor 
had done so in many years. The present 
cozy relationship between the city govern- 
ment and the University is very different 
from the pre-1991, volleyball court sellout 
days when Berkeley Citizens Action 
resisted UC Berkeley’s expansion in the 
city. Now, of course, Mayor Shirley Dean 
works for the University Public Relations 
office right next to. the UC police. And 
Dean claims a reelection mandate of 54% 


. from this last November to crack down 


fear needed to justify further attacks on 


Berkeley’s street people, activists and 


countercultural elements. Dash found him- 
self in the unusual position of having his 
remarks largely disregarded by a City 
Council too busy fawning over the chan- 
cellor’s presence in their midst. 

Safe Streets Now specifically asked 
that the People’s Park Free Box be 
removed as a supposed center of danger- 
ous drug dealing and other serious crimes. 
Chancellor Berdahl wholeheartedly 
agreed that this would be done quickly. 
This caused several People’s Park 


activists to meet on how to defend the: 
Free Box. We were greatly frustrated at. 


the supposed conflict between a Safe 
Streets Now “42” who cowardly hid in 


anonymity and a University notoriously — 


unresponsive to public comment that left 
us and other users of People’s Park out of 
the decision-making process. 

The University also budgeted $380,000 
in response to Safe Streets Now’s con- 
cerns, mostly for policing efforts. Thus 
began the crackdown I had been anticipat- 
ing and trying to warn about ever since the 
city manager released the Telegraph 
Avenue Action Plan at the end of last sum- 
mer where such an effort directed at 
“cleaning up” the Park was indicated. 

The issue of the People’s Park Free 
Box was covered at length in the February 
and March issues of Street Spirit, so I will 
not repeat here the details of the struggle 
to save it. The result of this clash ended — 
not really to my satisfaction, but still better 
than no Free Box at all in People’s Park — 
with the Free Box being moved away 
somewhat from the Haste St. sidewalk into 
the Park, in a compromise reached at the 
People’s Park Advisory Board. 

As part of the deal, Park activists were 
told that a clearly marked white zone on 
the street would be created for those 
bringing clothes to the box to momentari- 
ly park, with a sign identifying it as an 
unloading zone. People would also be 
allowed to access the Free Box at any 
time and police would be told that excep- 
tions to the general 10 p.m. curfew must 
be allowed for this specific purpose. 

Instead, the week before the 30th 
Anniversary of People’s Park (held on 
April 25), the curb was painted red. Right 
before the move, the UC put a sign on the 
Free Box announcing its relocation and 
clearly stating that anyone going to the 
new Free Box location after 10 p.m. would 


be subjected to arrest. Also in mid-April, 


city employees came and took out the 
People’s Park’ Free Speech bulletin board 
so as to give the police a clear view of the 


Park and keep a better surveillance of us in 
our supposedly criminal activities. 

A month before the 30th Anniversary, 
in response to a student protest for more 
student. housing in a city that has seen its 
once-strong rent control protections weak- 
ened and rents skyrocket this year, 
Chancellor Berdahl said he’d be willing to 
build dormitories on People’s Park. 
Although other University officials would 
say Berdahl’s supposedly unthought-out, 
casual remark was not to be taken serious- 
ly, it really set off a media firestorm. It 
went right to the heart of what the original 
People’s Park struggle had been about. 

In 1967, the UC had torn down a num- 
ber of countercultural, communal house- 
holds in an eminent domain action to 
build dorms and then let the land lay fal- — 
low. When, in 1969, they decided to build 
a parking lot instead, the People said, 
“Enough!,” tore up the pavement, tore 
down the fence, and built People’s Park. 
By its own actions then and ever since, 
the University lost any justifiable claim it 
had to owning the park, in the strongly 


held view of many community activists in — 


Berkeley, including this writer. 

The upshot is that it gave those of us 
working on the 30th Anniversary a national 
media forum to promote the event. More 
importantly, it reaffirmed the important 
and still quite relevant values of user- 
development and free speech that built 


People’s Park (“Everyone gets a blister!”), 


now under serious attack once again. The 
Anniversary was a great success and a 
clear sign of continued broad support for 
keeping People’s Park as People’s Park. 
The event was a beautiful day of peace 
and community for all classes, all people, 
however culturally and ethnically diverse. 

The crackdown on People’s Park was 
occurring at a feverish pace during the 
time around the Anniversary. A church 
group that came to serve free food on the 
weekend was made to. stop under threat of 
arrest by UC Police Officer Moore, a 
woman particularly noteworthy for her 
harassment of the poor and others in the 
Southside. Terri Compost, a gardener and 
Park activist, was even stopped by UC 
police from unloading compost. 

An undercover officer who sold bunk 
crack at the Free Box, when angrily con- 
fronted by the buyers on a street corner, 
pushed one to the ground and pulled his 
gun out, revealing he was a cop. Attracted 
in part.by the negative publicity about the 
Park being a source for drugs and by the 
scarcity now existing on Telegraph due to 
the police sweeps, many young people ~ 
came to the Park asking where to buy pot. 
I would tell them not to do it, that the 
place was hot and they were setting them- 
selves up to get busted. One woman on _ 
crutches smoked pot openly in a pipe 
rather close to two officers. I warned her 
repeatedly but she kept on. Other park 


users told me she was an undercover. 


At the Berkeley court, I ran into a guy 
who came up to Telegraph three months 
earlier during the November-December 
sweeps to buy pot for his sick sister who no 
longer could get any at the closed Oakland 
Cannabis Club. After getting some, he ran 
into a guy desperately asking his assistance 
in finding some pot. The latter man asked . 
to hold his wallet with I.D. as collateral, 
supposedly so he wouldn’t be burned for - 
his money. Three months later the former 
guy gets a knock at his North Oakland 
address from a police officer with a war- 
rant for his arrest. The man he had helped 
was an undercover. 

Berkeley Police Sgt. Boga was well 
known by most of us as the head of the 
crackdown force responsible for the 
Telegraph sweeps and now for the sweep 
in People’s Park. He likes going under- 
cover, acting friendly.to gather informa- 
tion to use later; he is training many of the 


UC officers working in People’s Park 


See Reclaiming Southside page 15 
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Street Newspapers 


from page six 


(Pratt) always removes Street Voice 
from its table of free literature and 
actively discourages visibly homeless 
[people] from loitering on the premis- 
es.” The publisher and editor of The 
Homeless Gazette sued the City of 
Dallas last year in response to a morato- 
rium on distribution of free publications 
in that city’s public library. 

In fact, this sort of conflict seems to 
be in keeping with libraries’ relations 


- with homeless people around North 


America. The City Council of Boca 
Raton, Florida, recently tabled a pro- 
posed ordinance prohibiting people 
with “offensive hygiene” from using 
the library. Targeting one specific per- 
son, this measure would have mirrored 
the 1992 case in Morristown, New 
Jersey, in which Richard Kreimer was 
banned from the public library. After 
first suing and winning, Kreimer’s ver- 
dict was later reversed in federal court. 

' Other libraries have been more hos- 
pitable, in part simply by acknowledg- 
ing their de facto role as temporary safe 
-havens. After all, just look at what’s 


going on in the street. Police in many — 


cities have been cracking down on 
homeless people, including street paper 
vendors specifically. 

In Oakland and Santa Cruz last year, 
and in Alameda this year, purveyors of 
Street Spirit were ticketed (and in at 
least one case jailed) for “selling news- 
papers without a license.” Cleveland 
authorities have similarly harassed the 
Homeless Grapevine since its inception 
in 1993, resulting in the halving of its 
number of vendors. Since a court case 
was lost on appeal two years ago, its 


- vendors are technically required to pay 


$500 for a business license and permit, 


-- though political pressure has. temporari- 


ly kept this from being enforced. 

So oppressive have been conditions 
that Albuquerque Street News has 
placed atop its banner a defiant legal 
notice that for at least one issue includ- 
ed the statement, “Officers... interfer- 


ing with this instrument are guilty of 
treason by sedition,” 

At least one book has come out of 
the street paper movement. Grand 


Central Winter (Seven Stories Press, 


1998) is Lee Stringer’s account of sur- 
viving on the streets of New York, 
helped in part by his work at Street 
News, At first a source of cash (Stringer 
writes about how to hawk a paper suc- 
cessfully while maintaining self-digni- 
ty), this became an outlet for his writ- 
ings and landed him a job as editor. One 
upside of this was a temporary home in 
the Street News office. Another was that 
Stringer learned firsthand about journal- 
ism, helping sniff out a phony homeless 
advocate, for example. 
LIBRARIANS EXPEL STREET PAPERS . 


Too often librarians have assumed 
the role of gatekeeper, using their 
authority to keep materials out of 
libraries, from pulp fiction and comic 
books to tabloids, erotica, fanzines, 
and punk music. : 

Nearly a century ago, anarchist poet 
and speaker Voltairine de Cleyre 
obliquely warned against this trend. “T 
include in literature... not only stan- 


dard novels, stories, sketches, travels, © 


and magazine essays of all sorts,” she 
wrote, “but the poorest, paltriest dime 
novel... [and] baseball game account.” 
Like these, street newspapers have 
both contemporary readers (and poten- 
tial ones) as well as historical value. 
Books such as James Danky and 
Wayne Weigand’s Print Culture in a 
Diverse America (University of Illinois 
Press, 1998) contain material about 
street papers (such as Norma Fay 
Green’s “Chicago’s StreetWise at the 
crossroads”), but what about the papers 
themselves as primary sources? 
Besides serving tomorrow’s 
researchers, they could serve as con- 


temporary-reference tools for things - 


such as homeless statistics and 


resource data. In any case, if librarians 


continue to ignore their existence, their 


benefit is diminished. a 


Public libraries seem full of travel 
guides to the Caribbean, lavish interior 


decoration manuals, and investment 
books, but how many libraries carry 
The 99 Cents a Meal Cookbook 
(Loompanics, 1996) and the comic 
book series Down and Out in 
Berkeley? (The latter was reviewed in 
Street Spirit, by the way, complete 
with ordering information.) How many 
subscribe to publications such as 
Dwelling Portably and Living Free? 

In order to serve their mandate to 
provide materials for “all people of the 
community,” librarians who already 
cater to hyped demands for “best- 
sellers” would do well to diversify 
their collections to better serve poor 
and homeless people. Street newspa- 
pers are one place they can start. 

A first step for librarians might sim- 
ply be to buy street papers from ven- 
dors — and then to read them. More 
importantly, they might purchase 
library subscriptions to street papers in 
their own cities, or, if there is none, to 
Street Spirit, which covers homeless- 
ness-related issues with a wider geo- 
graphical scope. Finally, they should 
consider creating bibliographies of 
materials helpful to poor and homeless 
people, including citations to street 
papers and related Web sites (see side- 
bar), and with links to local resources 
such as shelters and food shelves. 
These resources on homelessness 
should find a natural home in their 
communities’ libraries. 

Chris Dodge, a Minneapolis librarian, is 
responsible for the Street Librarian Web 
site: www.geocities.com/SoHo/Cafe/7423 


Street Paper Resources 


North American Street Newspaper 
Association: www.speakeasy.org/nasna 


National Coalition for the Homeless (1612 
K St. N.W., #1004, Washington, DC 20006- 
2802; 202-775-1322; nch@ari.net) 


Street Spirit (65 Ninth St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103; 415-565-0201; spirit@afsc.org) 

Street Sheet (468 Turk Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94102; 415-346-3740; 
coh@sfo.com) 


Real Change (2129 2nd Ave., Seattle, WA 
98121; 206-441-3247) 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 

They pay to drink water 

to sit privately in a chair 

to feed their children 

even to defecate, or comb their hair 


or they must walk along the careless street 


a walk that leads nowhere... 


They pay to sleep warmly 
with a roof over their heads 
they pay for heat, 

for blankets and sheets 

for impassive beds 

in rooms that are otherwise bare 
where mice and roaches lair... 


They pay with their blood spilt 
onto sidewalks, gutters and drains 


to blacken in the sun until dissolved by the rain 


they pay to lurk around like shadows, 
to stay out of others’ way, 
to serve as cannon fodder, 


to be careful of what they say... they pay... 
with their bodies, they pay with their souls, 


they pay with their pride, 

til they’re exhausted or too old 
Some dream and in their dreaming, 
they see another sun 

which shines upon a world of plenty, 
while others pick up a gun... 


In the gun they see power, to live or die as Men 


just to die along the bloodsoaked streets 
where their lives and deaths begin 
the junction of virtue and sin... 


they paid the price of living 

in a poor man’s landless domain, 

where the reward of living 

is a dark sky with beating rain; 

tattered souls and tattered clothes 
repelling hearts that beat a rhythm 

of dissonant melodies, that beats in time 
to an angry mind and a torrid symphony 


the landless people must pay... they pay to live 
and pay to die... pay to pee... even pay to cry... 


secluded in some lonely room; 


to emerge from the gloom with a mask of doom; 


hoping to survive the system’s knavery... 


as pawns in its Ultimate Slavery... 


THE LANDLESS PEOPLE 


Reclaiming Southside 
from page 14 - 


*“with his zero tolerance techniq\is. 


A lot of long-distance surveillance 
devices are zooming in on activity in 


~ People’s Park, When some activity is 


spotted, like an open alcohol container or 
a joint or pipe being lit up, police quickly 
swoop down into the park. Much of this 
surveillance is happening out of the UC- 
owned Anna Head “daycare center” build- 
ing across Haste Street from the park. 

A tree was so severely pruned it soon 
died; this was done with no clearance or 
mention at the People’s Park Advisory 
Board at the insistence of the police, so 
they could better survey us. A small berm 
of historical purposes has been threatened 


‘with -removal for the same reason. This 


surveillance seems to be coming out of 
the Telegraph Area Association building 
(owned by the UC and loaned to TAA), 

In late May, a group of park activists 
started meeting about how to organize a 
base of resistance to this crackdown effort 


and the repeated threat that the University _ 


would try to take the park away from us. 
We wanted to reaffirm the concept of user 
development that founded People’s Park. 
One of our agreed-upon focuses was to 
rebuild the Free Speech bulletin board 
that had been taken out by city employees 
one week before the 30th Anniversary 
because it supposedly was blocking police 
surveillance. The bulletin board had been 
built on the Haste St. sidewalk 11 years 
earlier by one of People’s Park’s original 
founders, Michael Delacour. It was built 


on the sidewalk so as to be on city proper- 
ty rather than on UC territory, at a time 


when the city government stood in an 


adversarial relationship to the University. 
The bulletin board had played an 
important role in the revival of activism, 
user development and community build- 
ing, which would be violently assaulted in 
1991 after UC constructed the infamous, 
million-dollar volleyball courts (later 
removed due to community protest). 
During the 30th Anniversary, Delacour 
and several others rebuilt the bulletin board 
a bit into the park to avoid blocking the 
police view. UC officials took it out the 
next morning. A week later, Delacour and 
others came in to do it again. He was 


‘stopped and ticketed for building without a 
permit. The charge would later be dropped. | 


Our ad-hoc group wanted to create an 
event that would draw a certain protective 
number of observers around when we 
built the bulletin board again. We also 
wanted to announce that we would repaint 
the curb zone from red to the white origi- 
nally promised for Free Box unloading. 

I wanted an emphasis on getting park 
users and activists to start doing more cop- 
watching again to observe and document 
the police crackdown. (The group 
Copwatch got its start from watching the 
police in People’s Park in 1991). I wanted 
to draw attention to all the petty marijuana 
busts in People’s Park and on Telegraph, in 
clear violation of Berkeley’s 1979 voter- 
passed ordinance instructing police to 
make pot the lowest priority. I also wanted 
to draw attention to Cannabis Action 
Network and NORML’s efforts to get the 


~ 


City Council to pass a resolution basically 
legalizing pot use in Berkeley. The Xplicit 
Players wanted to do a nude-in. 

As an initial result of our activity, the 
red curb was painted white. Then, on 
Sunday, June 27, we had a Reclaim the 
Terrain Day in People’s Park. Just prior to 
the event, on Friday evening, we had a 
meeting in People’s Park with UC offi- 
cial/designer David Duncan (who is on 
the People’s Park Advisory Board and the 
Southside Planning Commission). He 
agreed to call the commanding UC offi- 
cer, who would tell their police to not stop 
us from building the bulletin board. 

An agreement was reached where we 
would be allowed to build a temporary 
bulletin board without arrest and without it 
being removed, pending our coming up 
through the Advisory Board with a more 
permanent and aesthetically pleasing bul- 
letin board that was mutually acceptable. 
The latter would include some historical 
background about People’s Park and infor- 
mation about park recreation activities, as 
well as providing a place for us to put our 
political/community information. 

On that Sunday we started off with a 
Copwatch Know Your Rights training 
with about 25 attentive participants, many 
of them presently living outdoors. This 
was followed by a smoke-in and a nude- 
in. Police watched but did not interfere 
with these activities. But as soon as peo- 
ple started arriving with plywood for the 
bulletin board, the police began telling 
people arrests would be made if we 
attempted to build it. Three people — 
Judy Foster of Food Not Bombs, Lydia 


Gans, a Street Spirit photographer, and 
Michael Delacour — were prevented from 
bringing their cars in with materials for 
the bulletin board. 

The head UC police officer there said 


that their specific instruction was to pre- 


vent any construction from taking place 
that day. We told them of our agreement. 
They let us dig holes for the posts but said 
arrests would be made if we proceeded 
any further to put a bulletin board in. 
When I asked who was willing to take the 
arrest, several hands went up. 

Arthur, of Food Not Bombs, went off 
to the west side of the park to start up the 
saw to cut wood — unfortunately, without 
telling the people who were gathered to 
cop-watch. He was confronted by Officer 
Goss. Another officer went to Mario’s and 
told the head employee there to cut off 
our electrical power to stop “illegal activi- 
ty.” At this we decided to stop for the day 
and reschedule for the Fourth of July. 

In the following week I got official 
paper permission from the UC to have the 


‘bulletin board built and remain on a tem- 


porary basis pending agreement by the 
Advisory Board on.the more permanent 
bulletin board. So it now stands in 
People’s Park. Arthur deserves credit for 
much of the physical work of building it. 
At this writing, several park regulars, 
victims of last year’s attacks on street 
youth on Telegraph, have set up camp at 
Camp KPFA, showing more well-off 
KPFA supporters their courage in taking 
arrests. Here their experience in getting 
arrested is noticed and quite appreciated. 
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from page two 


“The First Amendment is under attack 
once again in a very reckless, ill-con- 
ceived manner aimed at homeless people. 
This is not a safety measure — this is an 
exploitation of what some politician con- 


siders a hot-button issue. When someone > 


asks for spare change, that is the most ele- 
mentary kind of free speech.” 

Wallace drew cheers from the rally 
when he announced that the San Francisco 
Labor Council had just passed “a very 
strong resolution unanimously opposed to 
the Pedestrian Safety Act.” 

Judy Appel, staff attorney with the 
Coalition on Homelessness, lauded the 
number of groups joining the effort to 
defeat Brown’s policy. “We have the Labor 
Council behind us,” she said. “The ACLU 
is behind us. Religious Witness with 
Homeless People is behind us. We have a 
huge coalition behind us because this is a 
huge violation of all our civil rights!” 

Renée Saucedo, chair of the S.F. 
Immigrant Rights Committee, said the 
real intent of the legislation was to expel 
poor people from the streets. “We’re here 
to send a very strong message to Mayor 
Brown and Amos Brown that they cannot 
kick us off our streets,” she said. “Our 
streets do not only belong to the tourists 
and rich people. Do not dare to pass this 
ordinance, because we will do everything 
in our power to make sure day laborers, 
immigrants, poor people, and homeless 
people do not become criminals.” 

Turning the tables on the officials who 
voted to heap arrest citations on the backs 
of the poor, demonstrators brought out 
poster-size copies of citations to present to 
panhandling politicians who put their 
campaign signs on median strips and use 
city roadways to solicit for votes. 
Protesters marched through City Hall 
chanting raucously, and stopped at the 
doors of the mayor and supervisors to pre- 
sent the huge citations and demand that 
Brown’s proposed measure be defeated. 

Shortly after Brown came out with the 
Pedestrian Safety Act, Religious Witness 
with Homeless People had protested by 
directly violating the ordinance. Religious 
leaders stood on highway medians for five 
blocks holding up signs in a statement of 


from page eight 


police from other encampments in bushes, 
under freeways, or along railroad tracks. 
Several homeless people reported that the 
Albany police specifically directed them 
to move to the landfill where, they were 
told, they wouldn’t be bothered anymore. 

Wharton said that five years ago, 
Albany police caught him camping by the 
railroad tracks a couple miles from the 
peninsula. “They told me, ‘You can’t live 
here. If you want to live anywhere you go 
out to the Albany landfill and you live 
there and we’ll leave you alone.’” 


After using the landfill for years as a 
convenient dumping place to get home- 
less people out of sight in a city that has 
refused to provide any shelters, Albany 
officials came up with a plan to sell the 
peninsula to East Bay Regional Parks. 

City officials were responsible for 
telling some homeless people to move out 
of more visible areas to the Albany land- 
fill, where they condoned their presence 
for years. Now the city has decided the 
landfill has value after all, so by govern- 
ment decree, dozens of homeless people 
will be evicted from their home of many 
years, This makes the camp dwellers won- 


a 


— Franciscan Father Louie Vitale 
identity and solidarity with panhandlers 
targeted by Amos Brown’s measure. 

Rev. Vitale, a-priest from a Tenderloin 
parish, explained why Amos Brown’s 
ordinance caused such concern to the cler- 
gy. “I’m a Franciscan,” Vitale said. “St. 
Francis was a beggar. Begging is a holy 
act in the Biblical tradition, for beggars 
offer us the opportunity.to become right- 
eous by giving alms. Yet here in San 
Francisco, they’ve taken holy people and 
made them the enemies of society.” 

St. Francis of Assisi, an Italian friar, 
founded the Franciscan Order and pro- 
claimed it a sacred duty to work’ for mercy 
towards the poor and homeless. Members 
of the order themselves embraced volun- 
tary simplicity and begged for alms. 

St: Francis said, “Grant me the treasure 
of sublime poverty: permit the distinctive 
sign of our order to be that it does not pos- 
sess anything of its own beneath the sun, 
for the glory of your name, and that it 
have no other patrimony than begging.” 

Vitale said that asking for alms was a 
“very honored part” of many religious tra- 
ditions. “They were given privileged pub- 
lic places to beg in order to allow people 


the opportunity to contribute and do 


good,” he said. “But in San Francisco, 
we’re doing just the opposite. We drive 
people away and condemn them, and this 
deprives others of their ability to give 
charity and express their spiritual values.” 


Call Supervisor Amos Brown to oppose 
this cruel legislation: 415/554-7601. 

To get involved, call the Civil Rights 
Project of the Coalition on Homelessness 


for updated information: (415) 346-3740. 


der why the government isn’t responsible 
for providing relocation money and hous- 
ing subsidies to enable them to find 
replacement housing, as is granted to vic- 
tims of other dislocations caused by acts 
of the government or by natural disasters. 
“They're long-term tenants, many of 
whom were directed there by Albany 
police,” said Neumann. “Since they’re 
being forced to leave by a change in city 
policy, Albany has a moral and legal and 
human obligation to provide relocation 
expenses as provided by California law 
for people dislocated by government 


St. Francis, as portrayed ina stained glass window in a church in Seymour, Conn. 
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The patron saint of San Francisco was an uncompromising defender of the poor. 


Residents have created striking works of art at the Albany landfill. Lydia Gans photo 


action. Essentially, Albany is not putting 
up any-money to help people move. 


There’s a considerable expense of money _ 


on police; that money should: go to the 
people at the encampment.” 

Rabbit asked, “What-do they do when 
there’s a fire or tornado or earthquake? 
They bring.in the Red Cross and get reloca- 
tion assistance. Why can’t they help us?” 


Robert Wharton said wearily, “I traded 


all my happiness and freedom gut there 
for.living in a little box. I had all my 
rights out on the land, and now have a 
little box like at Santa Rita jail» <<" 


freedom of living on the land for squalid 
conditions in a crowded trailer, they trad- 
ed away the beauty of nature. “There are 
many places where homeless. people hud- 
dle under bridges or in dark corridors of 
the city,’ Neumann said; “but. this was a ~ 
wild and beautiful place that permitted 
them to live and be themselves.” 

It also permitted them to express them- 
selves through art, with pictures and 
murals lovingly painted onto old concrete 
walls dumped at the landfill, and sculp- 
tures created from the found materials of 
driftwood and rusting hunks of rebar. 

City Attorney Robert Zweben is not 
only posting notices to abate the tents, but 
even the art must be demolished. 

_ Neumann, an artist himself, is out- 
raged. “The City Attorney’s action threat- 
ens with destruction some of the most 
extraordinary public folk art-in Northern 
California — extraordinary both in terms 
of the quality of the art and.the magnitude 


of the project. I told City Attorney Robert — 


Zweben he would live in infamy if he. 
replaced that beauty with tgliness.” 


